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SOME NEXT STEPS IN THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO FOLKLORE* 


By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


The contributions of Elsie Clews Parsons to the study of Negro folklore 
are so extensive as to comprise, in themselves, the bulk of the available 

aterials in this field; they are so important that no significant work can be 
uone in the future without using them as a base. The volumes of folktales 
published over her signature, and the other materials that appeared as articles 
in this JOURNAL, and elsewhere, are the more notable since they represent one 
of the first applications of modern field method to the study of Negro folk- 
lore. 

It is difficult, without going back through the files of the relevant journals, 
to realize today how fragmentary most of the earlier materials were, or, where 
they represented systematic work, how different the criteria employed from 
those now in common use. The tales themselves are principally abstracts; 
when given in full, sequence and dialect were frequently distorted. Moreover, 
even where Negro tales were carefully gathered and presented with due at- 
tention to dialect, they were rarely unselected. Animal tales predominated, 
with the result that Negro lore was, and still is, largely looked upon as the 
epitome of primitive naiveté. 

That such approaches and such techniques no longer mark scholarly work 
in the field of Negro folklore is due in very considerable measure to the influ- 
ence of Parsons. The principle of collecting tales without selection based on 
preconceived categories, which she introduced into the study of Negro lore, 
is today universally accepted; that the story should be set down as narrated 
insofar as this is possible, is another commonplace of present procedure. 
Careful notation of time and place of collecting and, where feasible, the name 
of the storyteller and such facts about him as indicate his competence are 
today accepted by students as normal practice. The application of the catch- 
phrase to the presentation of Negro tales was a further methodological ad- 
vance, which even today is not used as much as it might profitably be, despite 
its demonstrated usefulness to students in the comparative analysis of folk- 
tales from other peoples, notably the North American Indians. 

An important aspect of Parsons’ work in the field of Negro folklore was 
the conceptual framework she held—an aspect not often recognized, since it 
was rarely stated explicitly in her publications. The anthropological point of 


* Because this paper is written while in the field, no citations to literature can be given. 
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view dominated her research. The study of folklore was for her important 
always in terms of the larger problems of cultural form and cultural dynamics. 
Negro lore was of special and specific significance to her because, as she 
phrased it in conversation, it permitted the study of diffusion in process. And 
since she held that in working with scientific materials conclusions could be 
regarded as valid only when based on rigorously controlled data, it followed 
that the conventions of field-method and form of publication outlined above 
developed as an integral part of her approach. 

To these conventions then, we owe the tales, proverbs, and riddles collected 
by Parsons in the Sea Islands, Georgia and other regions in the south of the 
United States; from the Bahama Islands; among the Cape Verde folk who 
migrated to the New World; and, finally, her most recently published work 
in the field, on the folklore of the Antilles—two volumes of data in print, the 
third, which includes abstracts, bibliographic data and comparative analyses, 
now in press. To this body of Parsons’ own work, we must also add the col- 
lections from Nova Scotia and Santo Domingo, from Dutch Guiana and West 
Africa, gathered with her encouragement and support. If to these materials 
we further add those other collections of scholarly significance made in the 
United States, Jamaica, Haiti, the Virgin Islands, Brazil, and West and 
Central Africa, we have almost the entire tale of our present resources in 
Negro folklore. 

What, may we ask, are some of the next steps to be taken in the study of 
this field that will carry forward the work already done? Phrased in terms of 
the most urgent needs of the field, they are as follows: 

1) The need for definitions in organizing and orienting field research; 

2) The need for additional data, especially from certain key areas; 

3) The need for a re-analysis of existing materials on the basis of underly- 
ing similarities and regional differences; 

4) The need to understand more fully the social setting of the tales. 

The need for definitions is peculiarly pressing in the study of Negro folklore, 
though it exists as well in other divisions of the total field. For while it is 
understandable why folklorists, in recent years, have been so largely occupied 
with gathering and organizing data, it is, nevertheless, to be deplored that 
discussions of ultimate aims in the study of folklore, or attempts to define 
more sharply the terminology employed, are so generally lacking. We have 
but to page through files of any folklore journal, contrasting the amount of 
space devoted to data with that given over to theory to realize the extent 
to which this is true. Folklorists have their own convictions as to why they 
are concerned with making their collections, or their comparative analyses, 
and any folklorist can explain the meaning of the terms he uses. But these 
matters are rarely made explicit, either in books, in folklore journals, or at 
the meetings of professional societies of folklorists. 

A point today which is rarely considered, but which is pertinent to the 
study of Negro folklore, has to do with the difference between folklore as 
folk literature, and folklore as folk custom. The divergence between the two 
points of view implied in this distinction, is fundamental and, if probed, goes 
far to explain why some groups of folklorists understand with difficulty what 
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other groups of equal professional cumpetence are about, and why. For these 
differing points of view reflect divergences in method no less than in ultimate 
aims. How deeply they lodge can be grasped when it is recalled that they 
derive from the historical fact that, in the earliest days of the discipline, 
folklore was understood and defined almost exclusively as the study of surviv- 
als of earlier custom—survivals, that is, represented even more by the folk- 
beliefs and the folk traditions of such groups as the peasant populations of 
Europe than by their folktales, proverbs, riddles and songs. 

With the development in recent times of research among nonliterate 
peoples, and with more intensive study of these European peasant groups, it 
was increasingly apparent that to draw a distinction between the literary 
aspects of folk life and other manifestations of the culture of a people was 
essential. Thus there was worked out the distinction between folk literature, 
accepted today by the majority of professional folklorists as the special field 
of folklore; and ethnography, the study of custom, whether among non- 
literate folk of the far reaches of the earth or among groups who, because of 
historical factors, had in Europe and the Americas developed characteristic 
ways of cultural behavior. 

In the instance of research among African peoples, this distinction has been 
accepted as a truism. There, as with any nonliterate group, the methodological 
problem is that of studying all the various aspects of the culture, and it 
follows that collections of African tales, proverbs, riddles and songs are 
normally regarded as falling within the field of folklore, as against other 
aspects of the lives of these people, which are studied as ethnography. In the 
New World, however, the situation is quite different. Here, except in a few 
regions such as the interior of Dutch Guiana, the Negroes merely constitute 
more or less well differentiated groups in general populations, where conven- 
tions of behavior are more or less in accord with overall patterns. Such di- 
vergences as the Negro groups exhibit can thus properly be regarded as sur- 
vivals of pre-American, African traditions. 

With this historical factor before us, it is understandable why, in many 
parts of the New World, including the United States, Negro folklore has so 
often been regarded as incorporating the study of Negro custom no less than 
Negro folk literature. This approach has had two results, both of which have 
stood in the way of attaining the clarity essential to scientific investigation. 
In the first place, it has had the effect of emphasizing the study of folk 
custom to the neglect of folk literature. The tales, proverbs and riddles which 
in many regions are today the most purely African aspects of the life of the 
Negroes, have been put aside by students of the Negro for the study of other 
phases of Negro life more difficult of access and less amenable to identifica- 
tion and interpretation. Again, though this approach has provided materials 
of value for comparative analyses of New and Old World Negro custom, it has 
almost always carried with it the attitude that the survivals thus studied are 
in the nature of cultural curiosities. Yet modern ethnographic research has 
demonstrated that African survivals in the New World, whether these be 
folktales or other bodies of custom, are rarely cultural curiosities. The most 
valuable results obtained from the study of these materials has come from 
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the fact that they are living, functioning realities in the lives of the people. 
Therefore any approach that evaluates them as cultural exotics distorts the 
findings—a point that can be richly documented with instances from many 
parts of the New World. 

Thus, in brief, can be described the need in Negro studies to define more 
sharply the very word ‘‘folklore,”’ in terms of the distinction between folk 
literature and folk custom. With this also goes the need to clarify the aims 
of folkloristic research in this field; the analysis of the various approaches 
used at the present time in terms of their applicability to the specific problems 
encountered by workers in this special area; and the sharpening of definitions, 
already more or less well agreed on, of such terms as ‘‘myth’”’ and “‘folktale”’ 
in the light of the materials encountered in Africa and among New World Ne- 
groes. Since the mere posing of these questions should be sufficient to point 
out many of the problems implied, this can be expected at once to clarify 
objectives in terms of the planning and organization of future studies. 

Though in this, as in other areas of folkloristic study, data can never be 
full enough, the field of Negro folklore is in especial need of additional ma- 
terials from certain key areas. As with all other aspects of the comparative 
analysis of Negro cultures, folklore is useful here primarily for the study of 
cultural dynamics. The historic controls that are so important can be effec- 
tively applied, however, only to the extent that the data represent all regions 
from which New World Negroes were derived, and all the areas to which they 
were taken. 

Despite the amount of materials in hand, the lacunae to be filled are large. 
In Africa itself, tales and other data from various tribal groups of Senegal, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, Dahomey and Ni- 
geria have been published, as well as from inland peoples well to the north 
of the West Coast. Yet the materials, for many of these tribes, are only 
fragmentary, while the tribal coverage is decidedly spotty. Furthermore, 
many of the collections from these areas were gathered by the use of methods 
today held to be faulty—the tales are obviously selected, and are rarely more 
than abstracts. Certainly there are few tribes whose myths, tales, proverbs 
and riddles have been given anything approaching a representative sampling 
of the wide range of resources in folklore we know these people possess, with 
the consequence that while the data from this area are relatively good, actu- 
ally a real need for much fuller collections exists. 

This need is not as great, however, as it is in other parts of Africa, even if 
we limit our discussion here to those portions of the continent from which 
materials are required to make valid comparisons between the historically 
connected African and New World Negro folklore systems. From Nigeria 
southeastward, around the bend of the continent and into the Congo, existing 
collections are rare indeed. Except for one early group of stories published as 
a Memoir of this Society, journal articles giving two or three tales, or a few 
animal stories appended to a travel book, are the rule. An important collection 
of proverbs from the southeastern Congo is available, but of the tales, prov- 
erbs, riddles and songs of the numerous tribes in the Congo basin and in 
Angola, we have almost nothing. 
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In the New World, the collections of Parsons and other field workers pro- 
vide data of a richness excelled only by the materials on the American Indian. 
These data make it possible to predict, with considerable confidence, what will 
be encountered elsewhere when future studies are undertaken. Prediction, 
however, is not verification, and these other studies are needed to test such 
hypotheses as that which holds for the tenaciousness of folklore under contact 
in comparison with other elements of culture; an hypothesis which, on the 
basis of facts already gathered among Negro groups, may prove to be of far 
wider applicability. Such collections will be most economically made in con- 
nection with the field study of other aspects of the lives of these folk, though 
if necessary they can be restricted to folklore, since such materials can 
profitably be studied as a unit, awaiting the time when it will be possible to 
analyze them in terms of their social setting. 

The need for comparative data from Latin America is most pressing. Two 
collections, both restricted to animal tales, are all that exist for Brazil, except 
for a few volumes of stories for children which suggest opportunities for study, 
but do not offer materials of aid in solving problems of scientific folklore. Yet 
in Brazil, Negro folklore of all kinds is to be found in as rich assortment as 
anywhere in the New World—African myths, animal tales of the conventional 
kind, tales of human beings, proverbs and riddles, to say nothing of songs. 
The problem here, furthermore, calls for an intensive collecting program 
among the Indians, since Indian-Negro contact in certain regions has been 
great, and, in discussions of folklore, there has been a tendency a priori to 
ascribe Indian origins to Negro tales which appear to an Africanist as of 
African provenience. In Venezuela and Colombia and Peru, as well as in 
Central America, collections are needed for similar analyses of African sur- 
vivals and Indian influences. Materials from British and French Guiana are 
desirable to compare with those from the islands of the Caribbean, and from 
Suriname, but such collections may await convenient opportunity. Addi- 
tional data from Negroes of the United States, and from islands in the Carib- 
bean not intensively studied are likewise desirable, though such data are in- 
dispensable only for the solution of points of detail. 

It is as important to rework existing collections as it is to gather new ma- 
terials. For the data in hand, whether collected in recent times in accordance 
with the techniques of modern scholarship, or earlier by more casual methods, 
can be made to yield far more information concerning fundamental similari- 
ties and regional differences in Negro folklore than they have thus far. For 
this, an adequate critical bibliography of Negro folklore is the first essential, 
and the second, a concordance of Negro folklore on the basis of this knowledge 
of the sources. 

These older data at times prove to be surprisingly good. Selection rarely 
went so far that some tales of types other than those which constituted the 
basis of selection did not find their way into a collection. Close scrutiny of such 
materials can thus give the student hints of real value in planning future re- 
search, or in assessing the variation in the resources of a given area, or in sug- 
gesting comparisons that might otherwise be overlooked. Sometimes only two 
or three stories from an African tribe otherwise not represented in the litera- 
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ture, or from a New World area where no systematic collecting has been done, 
can confirm for the alert student the existence of relationships that could 
otherwise only be surmised. 

Scattered materials of this kind, however, are not readily found, and it is 
to be doubted whether any worker in the field can unearth even an apprecia- 
ble proportion of data in this category without adequate bibliographic aid. 
Certainly these materials have not been uncovered to any considerable de- 
gree in the course of investigations made while analyzing any particular 
collection thus far published—when, indeed, such bibliographic searches have 
been made at all. This is presumably why, in the field of Negro studies, so 
many published collections lack comparative references, and are offered as no 
more than raw, unworked source material. 

Folklorists confronted with the task of finding comparative data are un- 
derstandably appalled at the magnitude of the task. Short ethnographic 
papers in anthropological journals often carry a few tales as appendices, which 
in their totality bulk large. Articles in geographical and other journals, even 
in popular travel magazines, give many stories that can be used. When we 
turn to books, it is necessary to scrutinize almost all of the vast literature of 
African travel to insure adequate coverage of the field. In the New World, we 
are faced with a similar bibliographic problem. In the older travel reports, a 
tale, usually in an abstract, will creep into the text of an author’s account of 
slave life, while even as concerns modern collections, it is suggestive to call 
to mind that the best collection of Negro stories from Brazil is to be found as 
an appendix to an annual report of an historical and geographical society. 

At the present time, the only published bibliography is a general one on the 
Negro which allots to folklore only a short section; the titles listed there are 
the standard items that are, or should be, known to every professional folk- 
lorist even casually concerned with the field. Wieschhoff’s bibliography of 
African ethnology, when published, will be of considerable aid, especially 
since it will provide a series of maps showing tribal locations, the inadequate 
knowledge of which has so often handicapped those who work with African 
data. But even in this bibliography, folklore is only incidental, while New 
World materials do not enter at all. 

A bibliography of the type suggested would, as stated, be an essential first 
step in compiling a concordance of Negro folklore. Such a concordance would 
greatly accelerate the comparative study of existing and new materials in 
terms of such problems as the diffusion of motifs and plots within the African 
continent, their retention or change when carried to the New World, and the 
effect in this latter area of contact with non-Negro peoples. Here, again, a be- 
ginning has been made. Klipple’s motif-index of African tales, developed 
along the lines of the standard general work of Thompson, in accordance with 
the principles of the Finnish school of folklorists, will be of great use. It is 
desirable, however, that this study be supplemented by the use of motif- 
designations that derive more directly from the folklore system which is being 
studied rather than from the more generalized orientations of the Finnish 
school ; similar work will have to be carried on in the materials from the New 
World, as well as for both African and New World proverbs and riddles. 
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The social setting of folklore is of particular importance for the scientific 
analysis of materials from Negro societies. In Africa and among New World 
Negroes, the entire configuration of folktale telling—by whom certain tales 
are told, when they may be told, the formularies employed, the significance 
of the double entendre so characteristic of them, their association with divining 
and curing, the educational role of the tales—is so closely connected with 
the tales themselves that it must be thought of as an integral part of any 
collection. For comparative work, such information is as valuable as are the 
stories themselves, and the other materials more conventionally regarded as 
falling within the province of folklore. This is especially true when we are con- 
cerned with understanding the depth to which these patterns strike in the 
story-telling complex of Negro folk. 

In illustration of this complex of beliefs the following may be cited. In 
many parts of Africa and the New World, it is said, to tell stories in the day- 
time is dangerous because spirits of the dead will come and take away the 
soul of the teller. This, in turn, derives from the use of folktales during wakes, 
where the tales fulfill the role of amusing the dead. Under contact, this idea 
that tales are not to be told before nightfall is so tenacious that even where 
the historically valid reason has disappeared, it persists. The incident of the 
Afro-Brazilian nurse who refused to tell her young charge stories until it be- 
came dark is to the point. For, in this culture where tales are not commonly 
told at wakes, she feared that if she violated the traditional precept, she would 
grow a tail! 

Such supplementary materials are as significant in understanding other 
aspects of Negro folklore—proverbs, riddles and songs—as they are of the 
stories. The essence of the proverb is the particular meaning it conveys 
among the people by whom it is used, and unless this meaning is analyzed in 
terms of the cultural setting out of which it grows, the value of the proverb 
for scientific study will be greatly lessened. It is a simple matter to record 
several hundred proverbs from almost any Negro group, and it does not re- 
quire much time to collect them. But to answer whether, in two different cul- 
tures, proverbs that appear similar in phrasing are of the same connotation 
cannot be determined except with a knowledge of the meaning of the sayings 
in the cultures where they are employed. The same is true of riddles and, to 
an even greater degree, of the analysis and comparative study of songs, 
whether it be of their music or of their words. 

As we see it, then, future steps in the study of Negro folklore should follow 
from the needs that have been discussed above. They are especially relevant 
in this field because of the kind of materials available in Negro societies, and 
the kind of problem susceptible to study on the basis of these materials. Other 
needs in this field could be named, but they are either not as urgent, or less 
practicable to include in a program of work, than those listed here. But it is 
safe to say that such a program, when achieved, will go far in making availa- 
ble the potential contributions of the field of Negro studies in folklore both 
to the study of folklore in general, and to our knowledge of human social be- 
havior as a whole. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 













PROBLEMS OF MEXICAN INDIAN FOLKLORE 
By RA.pH L. BEALS 


Discussion of Mexican Indian folklore is necessarily concerned primarily 
with problems. This is particularly true of folktales, which will be the only 
aspect considered in this article. This limitation is necessitated both by the 
paucity of properly collected materials available and by the conditions which 
in part are responsible for the small quantity of collected tales. The most 
important of these conditions are the small number of tribes visited and stud- 
ied adequately, the scarcity of tales among some of the groups which have 
been studied, and the high percentage of tales of European origin in those 
collections so far published. These conditions will be discussed first. 

Very few Mexican Indian tribes have yet received detailed attention either 
from the folklorist or the ethnologist. Yucatan is the best known region, but 
this belongs rather with Central America than with Mexico. In Mexico 
proper only scattered tales are in print except for the region around Mexico 
City and for the state of Oaxaca. It is true there are extensive collections of 
tales from various parts of Mexico, but many of these were not collected in 
satisfactory fashion and to a considerable degree the tales are from mestizo 
communities rather than Indian communities. The provenience of many col- 
lections is not clear and as a consequence the tales are of little value. Ralph 
Boggs’ bibliography of Mexican folklore contains less than a score of entries 
referring to modern tales which may be ascribed definitely to specific Indian 
groups.! 

Few Mexican Indian groups have been visited by a competent collector. 
Many collectors have been unaware of the importance of segregating collected 
materials on the basis of whether Indians, whites, or mestizos were the tellers. 
The truly Indian groups are often isolated and difficult to work with. Finally, 
systematic work, which had its inception under Boas and Gamio, was inter- 
rupted by the revolutionary period and only in relatively recent times has it 
been resumed. 

Perhaps a more significant reason for the lack of available materials is the 
scarcity of tales among many groups. This in itself has often discouraged col- 
lecting. To be sure the situation is not usually quite so hopeless as it is among 
the Tarahumara, where Zingg asserts that no tales of any sort exist, but cer- 
tainly many groups today have only a meager store and no collection yet pub- 

lished is very large.’ 

Yet another reason collectors have paid little attention to Indian tribes in 
Mexico has been the fact that most of the tales are of European origin. Ex- 
cept for the Huichol, and possibly the Cora, the folklore of all Indian groups 
studied is primarily European in type.* What attention has been paid to the 

1 Ralph Boggs, Bibliograffa del Folklore Mexicana (Boletin Bibliogréfico de Antropologia 
Americana 3:3:appendix, 1-121, 1939). 

2 Robert M. Zingg, Real and Spurious Culture among the Tarahumara (American Anthro- 
pologist 44, 1942) 89. 

3 This was the view of Elsie Clews Parsons. It was pointed out also earlier by Franz Boas in 
1912 (Notes on Mexican Folklore, JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 25:204-60) and by 


Aurelio M. Espinosa in 1914 (Comparative Notes on New Mexican and Mexican Spanish 
Folktales, ibid. 27:211-31). 
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few Indian tales has been primarily comparative and historical. This ap- 
proach has likewise been hampered by the fact that relatively few folklorists 
familiar with European tales have concerned themselves with Mexican ma- 
terials and still more by the really astounding lack of published material from 
Spain. Specialists on American Indian folktales have likewise been repelled by 
the near absence of tales of demonstrable Indian origin.‘ 

The common attitude of indifference toward contemporary Mexican In- 
dian folktales arises in part from widespread lack of knowledge of the nature 
of the so-called Indian cultures in Mexico. This in turn is connected with a 
regrettable tendency to divorce the folktale from the cultural surroundings 
of which it forms a part. Once this unnatural separation is annulled, a number 
of problems become apparent. Indeed, the very absence of folktales among 
some tribes becomes a matter of interest and importance. 

The clearest appreciation of the significance of the Mexican Indian folktale 
situation has been voiced by Margaret Redfield in her study of The Folk- 
literature of a Yucatecan Town.® Mrs. Redfield points out that the folktale 
is a part of culture and that it may be expected to have some function with re- 
spect to the total culture of the group in which it is found. This view of course 
is not original with Mrs. Redfield, as she herself observes, but she is almost 
alone in pointing out its applicability to the Mexican situation. Mrs. Red- 
field suggests that such an approach is neither aesthetic nor historical. 

‘* |, . the effort here has been made to see the stories not from the viewpoint of the 
collector, evaluating them on the basic of aesthetic standards, and not in order to 
relate them to some antecedent time and place of telling, but from the point of view 
of the people themselves. The question is not, what are these stories in origin... 
but rather what do they mean to this particular group and how are they used? Such 
a point of view may be labeled ‘functional’.’’6 


If the folktale possesses a function in culture, the absence or near absence 
of the folktale among people who may be presumed once to have possessed 
tales and who are in contact with a body of folktales, suggests problems hav- 
ing significance both for the student of culture and for the folklore specialist. 
We must ask why the native folktale has ceased to exist and why the Euro- 
pean folktale has been adopted so hesitantly or not at all. Moreover, where 
the folktale is lacking, or nearly so, we should inquire whether there is no 
function for the tales in that society, or whether the function is served by 
something else. To these problems there is no ready answer. It is my hope 
however, to suggest some possible answers which will serve as directives of 
research. 

Fruitful as Mrs. Redfield has shown the functional approach to be, it does 
not contain the answers to all Mexican folktale problems so long as it is con- 
fined to the contemporary culture. Greater understanding will develop, in 
my opinion, from a merger of historical and comparative interpretations with 
a functional approach. Such a merger will, on the one hand, give more sig- 
nificance to the pursuit of the more conventional comparative and historical 


4 See Ralph Boggs, Index of Spanish Folktales (Folklore Fellows Communication go, 1930). 
5 Carnegie Institution of Washington, Contributions to American Archaeology 13, 1935. 
® Redfield, op. cit. 4. 
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approaches; on the other, it will give greater insight into the nature of the 
folktale functions. Development of greater interest in the European type tale 
as found among the Indian groups may also be expected. 

It is my impression that many workers in Mexico have felt that there is 
something anomalous in the predominance of European tales among Indian 
groups. Rather than being attracted by what appeared to be an abnormal 
situation, many scholars simply ignored it (I include myself here). As a mat- 
ter of fact, the situation is normal and expectable in some degree in the light 
of our present understanding of the so-called Indian cultures of Mexico. 

Only in recent years has it been recognized that contemporary Mexican 
Indian cultures are not Indian in the sense of representing a survival or de- 
velopment from pre-Columbian cultures. In many cases, such as the modern 
Tarascans, most elements of the culture are of European origin. At the same 
time it is an error to regard even the most European of the native cultures as 
being merely transplanted or as being merely retarded or imperfectly ab- 
sorbed European cultures. Rather they are unique, integrated, functioning 
cultures which have developed out of amalgamations of both Indian and 
European elements. This point has been made frequently by Redfield, Par- 
sons, and others, but it apparently cannot be reiterated too often to persons 
who are not specialists in the Mexican field. 

Before passing to a consideration of folktale problems, it is necessary to 
consider the manner in which these hybrid cultures arose. Oliver LaFarge has 
published a suggestive outline of the probable steps in Highland Guatemala 
in which he suggests several major periods. While dates and the conditions 
involved will vary for every tribe, still I believe the general outline offered 
by LaFarge is probably applicable to Mexico and I propose to adopt his major 
periods, although with somewhat different definition of times and situation.’ 
LaFarge’s periods, adapted for Mexico, are as follows: 

Conquest, 1519 to 1620. These dates cover the effective conquest period of 
most Mexican Indians. Unlike the Guatemala situation, the conquest was not 
a great shock period for many Mexican groups. Often the conquest was en- 
tirely peaceable, conducted by missionaries with little, and in some cases, no 
military activity. 

Colonial Indian I, from the Conquest to about 1750. This was a period of 
relatively close supervision of the Indians. Large numbers of the surviving 
Indian groups in Mexico were under the administration of missionaries during 
this time. It was a period of rapid absorption of Spanish culture and also a 
time of rapid alteration of Spanish culture through absorption of Indian cul- 
tural elements, particularly in the field of material culture. In the earlier part 
of the period, caste lines were not rigidly drawn, or rather, the existing caste 
systems in many parts of Mexico were utilized by the Spanish, who moved 
into the Indian upper caste. Caste distinctions, in other words, had not yet 
developed along racial lines. Termination of this period was at different times 
in different areas, but it was marked by the end of encomienda and repartimi- 


7 Oliver LaFarge, Maya Ethnology: The Sequence of Cultures (The Maya and Their 
Neighbors, Ralph Linton, ed., New York, 1940) 281-91. 
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ento systems of Indian administration and by the replacement of the mission- 
ary orders by the lay clergy. 

Colonial Indian II, from about 1750 to 1820. The withdrawal of the mission- 
ary orders created a breach between Spanish and Indian cultures. The mis- 
sionary policy had been to keep the Indians in ignorance of Spanish and to 
give instruction in the native Indian languages. The lay clergy did not know 
and did not learn the native languages. Consequently, there was no easy ave- 
nue of communication between the Spanish speaking and native speaking 
populations. The Indian was isolated, abandoned, and disillusioned with 
Spanish culture. This was the period of integration of the cultures of native 
groups and accounts for the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century character 
of the European elements found among them today. There was also some 
revival of such native culture elements as were remembered. 

Recent Indian I, 1820 to about 1880. This was primarily also a period of iso- 
lation. However, the breakdown of isolation began for many groups during 
this period. Spanish culture was more aggressive and the Indians more de- 
fensive. 

Recent Indian II, 1880 to 1910. Spanish and Indian culture alike were in- 
vaded by industrial civilization. Pressures on the Indians in many areas be- 
came acute. Indian resistance, necessarily passive in most cases, took the form 
of rejecting all European elements; suspicion of the whites (and also the mes- 
tizos who headed the penetration of Indian areas) extended to suspicion of the 
culture they bore. 

Recent Indian III, 1g10 to the present. This period is not represented in 
Guatemala. It begins with the era of violent revolutionary change in Mexico, 
often causing great dislocation in the lives of Indian groups. It subsided into 
the period of peaceful revolutionary change, with government directed efforts 
to modify Indian culture. 

It should be emphasized that this historical outline is still tentative. For 
any particular Indian group it will require modification. In a general sense I 
believe it to be reasonably accurate. Consequently I propose to fit our knowl- 
edge of the folktale into this framework as far as this is possible. 

In the pre-Conquest and Conquest period we may presume that the Mexi- 
can Indians possessed a relatively rich store of folktales of various types and 
functions. This is suggested by the character of other Indian groups and is 
indicated by the fragmentary materials recorded in early Spanish sources. 
Most of the surviving recorded tales are essentially myths explaining or rein- 
forcing ritual and belief. Historical legends also abounded. In the Colonial 
Indian I period we may expect that most myths disappeared, for their func- 
tions were lost with the adoption of Catholicism. The fate of other types of 
tales cannot be so easily explained; very possibly, however, they were jet- 
tisoned along with much of the other aboriginal cultural baggage during the 
first great period of acculturation in which Spanish culture enjoyed its great- 
est prestige. It should be borne in mind that in many cases Spanish culture 
and Catholicism were not imposed; they were eagerly sought after by people 
who had had impressive evidence of the greater success of the alien culture. 
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It is not certain that the adoption of European tales began at this time. 
Logically, there is much against believing that adoption occurred in Colonial 
Indian I to any extent. The main contact of most of the surviving Indian 
groups with Spanish intellectual culture at this time was through the mis- 
sionaries. These overworked and zealous savers of souls can hardly be pre- 
sumed to have had much time or inclination to translate and pass on to their 
converts an aspect of culture which they may well have regarded as trivial. 
Comparative studies of the type described below may throw some light on the 
problem. In view of the linguistic isolation of the Indians at this time, the 
most probable tale development in this period was the local adaptation of 
biblical stories, either through giving them local settings, or by weaving bib- 
lical personages into essentially native tales.® 

Colonial Indian II was a period of isolation and the formation and crystal- 
lization of the hybrid cultures. It is probable that few European tales were 
adopted in this period. While there was a certain amount of revival of Indian 
culture elements, probably relatively few Indian tales had survived, if the 
analysis of the previous period is correct. Moreover, the cultural setting had 
changed and even where Indian elements survived in the culture, they under- 
went reinterpretation. Surviving tales no longer could serve the same func- 
tions in most cases. Where institutions or customs did survive, as in the case 
of the Zapotec wedding ceremony (now a betrothal ceremony), we often find 
associated tales. Possibly tales of local saints, which appear to be autoch- 
thonous developments, may have begun in this period.’® 

Recent Indian I, although a period of relatively independent development 
of the hybrid cultures, was a time of greater contacts. Infiltration of mestizos 
into many Indian groups occurred. Although there is no evidence available, 
I suspect this saw the first real adoption of European tales. Regardless of the 
time in which this occurred, the adoption of tales naturally depended in part 
upon the available body of European tales from which to borrow. While some 
of the adopted tales no doubt had primarily the function of entertaining, 
probably many tales which could not be functionally adapted to the various 
hybrid cultures were filtered out. 

Recent Indian II and III were periods of contact and the impingement of 
European culture upon Indian communities. Penetration of mestizos was par- 
ticularly marked, probably with accompanying infiltration of European tales. 
In the last period, some communities began a process of urbanization which, 
in some instances, saw a loss of oral tradition as a result of the penetration of 
written literature. In some cases, however, oral tradition was enriched by 
taking over literary tales, often learned in school. A number of the tales col- 
lected by Paul Radin in Oaxaca, for example, are almost certainly tales re- 
cently acquired from primary school readers." 


8 For example, ‘‘How the First People Were Made:” Elsie Clews Parsons, Zapotec and 
Spanish Tales of Mitla, Oaxaca (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 45:277-317, 1932). 

* Parsons, op. cit. ‘‘The Flowers of the Fandango” and ‘‘Humming Bird is Go-Between.”’ 

10 Parsons, op. cit. ‘‘San Pablo,” ‘‘San Pedro,’’ and others. Examples from other localities 
could be cited, but this collection illustrates the gamut of types very well and is easily accessible. 

4 Paul Radin and Aurelio M. Espinosa, El Folklore de Oaxaca (New York, 1917). 
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Much of the foregoing is highly speculative and is presented here primarily 
to furnish a background for the ensuing discussion of research needs. It is 
improbable that the period datings suggested can be verified with any ac- 
curacy ; certainly, with respect to individual tales, assignment to any particu- 
lar period will probably be impossible. Nevertheless, it may be feasible to es- 
tablish the major periods of borrowing, adaptation, and autochthonous devel- 
opment of tales once we have had adequate collections from a reasonable 
number of tribes which have been analyzed with respect to their current 
functions. The expectation and the reasonable aim should be to establish cen- 
tral tendencies rather than detailed accuracy. 

Obviously the primary need is the collection of tales. At the present time - 
there simply is not enough material to undertake any worthwhile study. 
Mere collection, however, will be of little value unless it is combined with cul- 
tural analyses to determine the meaning and role of the tales in the individual 
cultures. 

Once adequate collections are established, comparative study should aid in 
segregating elements and tales of Indian, European, and autochthonous post- 
Conquest origin. In many cases, functional analysis in terms of individual 
cultures should throw light on the survival or development of the Indian 
tales of pre-Conquest or post-Conquest origin. It should likewise reveal the 
processual factors involved in the adoption and adaptation of European tales. 

One major difficulty in the program suggested above is the paucity of Span- 
ish folktale material. Why this situation should exist I do not know. In gen- 
eral Spain has been neglected by scholars (in more fields than folklore) and 
this may be the reason there are so few published collections of tales. On the 
other hand, possibly the folktale has disappeared or has been too heavily over- 
laid with literary materials, although it would be very surprising if this should 
prove true of all parts of rural Spain. The whole Mexican problem would be 
greatly simplified if we could secure chronological data on the time of trans- 
mission of European tales of various types to the New World, but we can 
scarcely hope for this. 

In the absence of Spanish material, much can be done by comparative 
studies within the former Spanish possessions. In this respect the problems of 
Mexican folklore cannot be isolated from those of the Spanish-speaking 
world. It should be borne in mind that the Philippines are included in this 
world, and for many purposes may prove to be the crucial area. If compara- 
tive study shows tales to be of widespread occurrence in territories once 
dominated by Spain, including the Philippines, it will be reasonable to assume 
that they are of European (or African ?) origin, even if we find no European 
or Spanish prototypes.” Restricted distributions may also be significant. It 
has been suggested, for example, that the rabbit tales of Mexico, Central 
America, and the American Negro are of Spanish origin, or at least were 
transmitted through Spain rather than brought by Negroes from Africa.” 


2 This was a project envisioned by Elsie Clews Parsons, both in ethnology and folklore. 
Her last studies in Ecuador were motivated by a desire to secure comparative data to aid in 
identifying European elements in Mexico and the Southwest. 

18 Radin and Espinosa, El Folklore de Oaxaca. 
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Although data are too scanty yet for negative evidence to be of use, so far 
there are few rabbit tales reported from other parts of the Spanish-speaking 
world such as South America and the Philippines. If this situation is verifia- 
ble, the case for Spanish transmission falls to the ground. 

The main value of such a comparative study for Mexican Indian problems 
would be the determination of the available body of European folktales from 
which the Mexican Indians could have borrowed. Once the corpus of available 
European tales is reasonably defined, attack upon a considerable number of 
problems becomes possible. Some of these problems are: 

1. Why certain tales or classes of tales were borrowed rather generally. 

2. Why particular tales were borrowed by some groups and rejected by 
others. 

3. The character and significance of the modifications made in borrowed 
tales by various tribes. 

4. The projection of the foregoing against the increasing knowledge of the 
major periods in the development of the contemporary Indian cultures. 

The problems suggested involve fundamental questions of culture proc- 
esses. Obviously they throw light on folktale transmission and development 
as well. In other words, if the problems are attacked from the point of view 
of the cultural situations involved, broader and more significant interpreta- 
tions will emerge, whether the scholar’s interest is primarily in folklore or in 
the general field of cultural processes. 

Within this general program, many more specific problems will develop. As 
an example, the virtual absence of the folktale among the western Mixe 
Indians of Oaxaca may be cited. This group today lacks virtually all types of 
tales—pre-Conquest, autochthonous post-Conquest, or European. The ab- 
sence of pre-Conquest tales is the more striking in view of the persistence of 
a large body of non-Christian rituals, almost wholly pre-Conquest in char- 
acter. These rituals involve animal blood sacrifices and in many towns are 
performed by the entire male population in connection with virtually every 
important life activity. Moreover, there has been little amalgamation of the 
pre-Conquest rituals with Christian rituals; rather the two form separate 
traditions of equal respectability. Catholic ritual is apparently “‘purer,’’ that 
is, less mixed with pagan elements, than is the case among most Mexican 
Indians. In general, however, neither body of ritual carries a great deal of 
meaning. Natives are unable to explain clearly the recipients of non-Christian 
offerings; neither do they know much of Christian theology. Both sets of ritu- 
als are regarded as necessary (it should be noted that some groups no longer 
practice the non-Christian rituals). It is believed omission of either type of 
ritual would result in misfortune, but there is no satisfactory explanation of 
why this would be so. 

In all probability the aboriginal Mixe possessed explanatory myths regard- 
ing their ritual as well as other types of tales. A few fragments still survive, 
such as an explanation of the origin of maize and the journey of the soul after 
death (the latter substituting Christian personages in what is obviously a 
non-Christian tale). The conquest of the Mixe was late (1600) and peaceable. 
Dominican missionaries, unaccompanied by any military force, even as 
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guards, converted the group and persuaded them to give up scattered resi- 
dence in favor of town life. Probably never more than a dozen missionaries 
ministered to some forty towns. A recorded group of visitas, each today a good 
sized town, must have required nearly two weeks of continuous travel for one 
missionary, assuming he did no more than hold mass in each visita. Certainly 
the impact of European culture must have been relatively slight throughout 
the Colonial Indian I period, the time of greatest acculturation in most of 
Mexico. ~ 

These facts make the abandonment of virtually all native tales difficult 
to explain. Tales do require an audience, however, and if an association ex- 
isted or developed between tale-telling and non-Christian rituals, it is con- 
ceivable that ardent new converts might have actively suppressed the tales, 
just as some recent Mixe converts to western industrial culture are endeavor- 
ing to suppress the non-Christian rituals as symbolic of the ‘‘undesirable”’ 
old culture. Unlike the telling of tales, however, the rituals are not performed 
in groups; rather they are performed by one or two men in isolated and secret 
places and so might have survived more easily than did the tales. 

The lack of European tales among the Mixe may be explained more easily. 
It is doubtful if the missionaries had time or inclination to translate and re- 
peat tales. At the beginning of the Colonial Indian II period, four or five lay 
priests without knowledge of the Mixe language replaced the Mixe-speaking 
missionaries. With no mestizo penetration and no outside pressures of impor- 
tance, Mixe isolation became almost complete and continued so until very 
recently. For the Mixe, Colonial Indian II may be regarded as extending 
virtually to the present. Certainly the Mixe had very little direct contact 
with Spanish culture until federal rural schools were established in 1928. The 
Mixe consequently could have secured European tales only from the early 
Mixe-speaking missionaries, who evidently did not transmit them, or from 
the neighboring Zapotec Indians. The Mixe did borrow a number of elements 
of European culture from the Zapotecs. Either the Zapotecs themselves se- 
cured European tales relatively recently, or the Mixe failed to borrow them. 
In the latter case we have no real explanation (although the linguistic barrier 
between Mixe and Zapotec is as great as between Mixe and Spanish, there 
were much closer contacts with the Zapotec). If some of the suggestions in 
this paper are correct, we may expect European tales to become established 
among the Mixe in the near future. The adaptations made and the functions 
assumed by these tales should be of great interest. No explanation exists, how- 
ever, why the Mixe failed to develop any autochthonous tales. 

More typical of Mexican Indian groups is the situation among the Yaqui 
and Mayo of Sonora. The sequence of periods of culture contact and develop- 
ment follow closely the general outline suggested for Mexico as a whole. A 
considerable number of pre-Conquest culture elements survive with a com- 
plete integration into a functioning culture. In contrast to the Mixe situation, 
aboriginal survivals in ritual have amalgamated with Christian rituals to 
form a religion neither pagan nor Catholic. The body of tales is small but sig- 
nificant and shows several types and characteristics. Some reworked aborigi- 
nal tales exist; for example, a creation story of Indian character with Christ 
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in the role of the culture hero. Some apparently indigenous coyote stories 
terminate with the typical moral endings of some types of Old World animal 
tales. Other tales, probably autochthonous post-Conquest developments, ex- 
plain the integration of aboriginal rituals with Christian rituals. Finally, there 
are some tales of purely European type, mostly wonder stories (and perhaps 
some autochthonous tales modeled upon them) whose only function appears 
to be amusement." 

The examples given are not sufficient to support extensive generalizations, 
but they tend to support the hypotheses given in this paper. It may be ob- 
served that Parsons’s collection from Mitla (Zapotec) and Redfield’s collec- 
tion from Yucatan show characteristics similar to those from the Yaqui and 
Mayo. This at least suggests that in a considerable number of cases similar 
events have occurred. If this can be established, then study of the detailed 
differences should throw significant light on the relations between folktales 
and the cultural setting, as well as upon the processes of folktale transmission 
and development. 


University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


These tales will be published shortly in a study of contemporary Yaqui and Mayo eth- 
nology. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF PUEBLO MYTHOLOGY 
AND SOCIETY 


By Kart A. WITTFOGEL and EsTHER S. GOLDFRANK* 


I. MYTHOLOGY AND REALITY 


Myths have sometimes been called tribal autobiographies ;! sometimes they 
have been compared with novelistic tales.? The first formulation recognizes 
the realistic elements in all myths and folktales; it leads logically to such as- 
sertions as, myths “‘reflect in detail the cultures of which they form part,’ 
they bring out ‘‘those points which are of interest to the people themselves,’’s 
their ‘‘incidents mirror the life of the people and their occupations.’”® 

The realistic foundation of all myths cannot be questioned. But, at the 
same time, there can be no doubt that, except in a limited number of cases, 
their creators have been motivated by religious and artistic impulses rather 
than by a ‘‘mirror’’-like autobiographical intent. Many aspects of everyday 
life that are of interest to the people are neglected in the myths,’ while others 
are either exaggerated or transformed into their opposites.* Whenever, there- 
fore, the realities of life, exposed to the play of imagination, are reshaped in an 
artistically selective and arbitrary manner—as is frequently the case in my- 
thology and folklore*’—then the end result may bear a closer resemblance to 
the novelistic tale than to a chapter of a tribal autobiography. 

The distinction is far from being purely theoretical. A scholar who believes 
that “‘social life may in part be reconstructed from these tales,’ must remain 
alive to the possible limitations of this as well as other reconstructions. Not 
every aspect of social life, important though it may be to the community, will 
fit the particular needs of a myth or folktale. And, it should be added, not 
every aspect of social life that has been reflected in a myth or folktale is re- 
corded by the field worker, either because the informant considered the in- 
cident too sacred or too trivial to mention, or because the investigator did not 
realize its full significance. It is even possible that certain incidents which 
have been ‘‘mirrored” and recorded, are overlooked by the analyst (who at 
times is also the field worker), because he is unaware of their cultural and his- 
torical implications. 

* The concept of a waterwork society as a basic type of social structure has been presented 
by K. A. Wittfogel in a series of publications (see n. 21). The possible implications of this con- 
cept for the analysis of the higher civilizations of the American Indians are discussed by him in 
Oriental Society in Asia and Ancient America (in preparation). E. S. Goldfrank, who did field 
work in the Rio Grande Pueblos of Laguna, Cochiti, and Isleta, has been particularly interested 


in the structural aspects of the social and ceremonial organization of the Southwest. 

1 Franz Boas, Tsimshian Mythology (Thirty-First Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1909-10) 393. 

2 Franz Boas, Anthropology (Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, New York, 1937) 95; 
idem, Mythology and Folklore (General Anthropology, F. Boas, ed., Boston, 1938). 

3 “It seems impossible to draw a sharp line between myths and folk tales’ (Boas, Mythology 
and Folklore 609-10). 4 Op. cit. 616. 

5 Boas, Tsimshian Mythology 393. 6 Idem, Mythology and Folklore 622. 

7Idem, Tsimshian Mythology 395, 398, 430; idem, Kwakiutl Culture as Reflected in 
Mythology (Memoirs American Folklore Society 28, 1935) 3, 54- 

8 Idem, Mythology and Folklore 610. ® Loc. cit. 10 Op. cit. 622. 
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With these reservations in mind, the mythology of the Southwest must be 
evaluated and, if possible, utilized in reconstructing Pueblo society. Any new 
data on the social life of the Pueblos will be a welcome contribution to our 
present knowledge, which still has ‘‘many gaps’ as far as handicrafts and 
arts, social organization, material culture, social psychology and archaeology 
are concerned.” 

A sociological analysis of Pueblo mythology and folklore is most desirable. 
Its productiveness is less certain. A. L. Kroeber, reviewing the state of mod- 
ern anthropology, has repeatedly discussed the disproportionate attention 
devoted to the study of Indian religion and ceremonialism. Because the exact 
forms of ritual and ceremony facilitate investigation, and because, once his 
confidence is gained, the informant often takes an emotional delight in relat- 
ing his beliefs, ‘‘religion has become the best known aspect of Indian life.’ 
Less has been achieved in the fields of social usage, the mechanical and indus- 
trial arts and, particularly, in economics and government. Kroeber, who notes 
the inadequate ethnological information in these last two fields, finds diffi- 
culty in explaining it: ‘Possibly ethnologists have not become sufficiently in- 
terested or trained.’’ Whatever the reason, certain publications ‘‘make the 
impression that some sixty per cent of Indian life must have been concerned 
with religion.’ 

This lack of methodological balance was destined to reach its climax in the 
study of the Pueblos, for among the sedentary peoples of the Southwest re- 
ligious manifestations of the organized, ceremonial type assume extraordinary 
proportions. Here the scientific observer, interested and trained as suggested 
by Kroeber, naturally was attracted and, if the informant’s confidence could 
be gained, amply rewarded. Pueblo investigators succeeded in securing a 
great wealth of ceremonial and mythological data. 

But the unusual gain in the realm of religious studies was achieved at the 
expense of research in the secular spheres of life. Some few field workers have 
attempted to supplement the extensive mythological and ceremonial data 
by studies of the people’s economic and political institutions; and a few 
realistic pioneers, such as Bandelier and Hodge, have paid great attention to 
archaeological, ecological, and economic factors. Generally speaking, however 
Pueblo society and economy received much less attention than Pueblo ‘“‘cul- 
ture’ (‘‘the sum total of the knowledge, attitudes, and habitual behavior 
patterns shared and transmitted by members of a particular society.’’") 

The one-sided ‘‘ceremonial”’ approach threatened the study of Pueblo so- 
ciety directly by interfering with an adequate investigation of subsistence and 
socio-political structure; it hampered it indirectly by limiting the sociological 

1 Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (2 vols. Chicago, 1939) 1:xii. 

12 Loc. cit. 

13 A. L. Kroeber, Introduction to American Indian Life (E. C. Parsons, ed., New York, 
1922) 14. 

' = Pana cit. This statement was made in 1922. It was repeated in 1939, reinforced with new 
arguments; see A. L. Kroeber, Cultural and Natural Areas in Native North America (University 
of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 38, 1939) 3, also 76 ff. 

© Ralph Linton, Acculturation and the Processes of Culture Change (Acculturation in Seven 
American Indian Tribes, R. Linton, ed., New York, 1941) 466. 
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analysis of Pueblo mythology itself. The ‘‘novelistic’”’ character of myths and 
folktales makes the productiveness of such an analysis largely dependent upon 
the analyst’s insight into the basic structure of the society under considera- 
tion. The clearer his concept of the ‘‘cultural context’’* is, the more meaning 
will he discover in its mythology,!’ and the greater will be the use of this 
mythology in explaining particular aspects of the cultural context. 

The primary task of a social analysis of Pueblo mythology is, therefore, 
secular rather than theological. An attempt must first be made to understand 
the subsistence economy and the political pattern of the society of which the 
myths and tales form a part. 

The procedure must be structural. It must be historical as well; for the 
Pueblos, like other American Indian complexes, have undergone considerable 
change from pre-Columbian to Spanish colonial and, finally, to reservation 
times. And certain features of Pueblo mythology, which are baffling from the 
standpoint of the pacified and modernized reservation, become reasonable 
and plausible only when examined in the light of the institutions and ideas 
that were current in the Southwest during the earlier periods. 


2. IRRIGATION AND WATERWORKS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


History and archaeology attest to the fact that the Pueblo peoples were 
tillers of the soil. Hunting, while important, was secondary. It was the crops, 
not the game, that were the backbone of their subsistence economy, long be- 
fore the discovery of America. 

This has been noted often. Equally often has the aridity of the region they 
inhabited been stressed.'* To get water to the crops became the urgent aim of 
their activity. The realistic school of thought (which includes practically all 
archaeologists) has repeatedly emphasized the Pueblos’ fight against aridity 
by means of irrigation, without, it is true, linking this fact to the social struc- 
ture of the Southwest. Students of Pueblo religion,’® if they noticed irrigation, 
have paid little attention to its economic importance or social implications. 
C. F. Lummis, speaking of aridity and the need for irrigation in the South- 
west, remarks that “ignorance of this fact has caused serious blunders.”’?° 
If Lummis’ premise is correct, his conclusion is indisputable. 

16 Kroeber, Introduction, American Indian Life 12. 

17 The choice of categories and their arrangement in Boas’ analysis of Tsimshian and 
Kwakiutl myths may be criticized, but the fact remains that the analysis depends upon a 
pattern that is not taken from the myths, but from a study of the objective forms of economic, 
social and spiritual life. 

18 The comments of the Spanish invaders of the Southwest on the aridity of the region indi- 
cate a climate similar to that of today. Kidder, after a careful study of climatic change, con- 
cludes, ‘‘although the question is still an open one, the bulk of the evidence now available seems 
to indicate that as far back as the time of the Basket Makers the climate was much the same 
as it is today; and that aridity, comparable to that of the present, has from the very beginning 
been one of the most vital factors in shaping Southwestern culture;’”’ A. V. Kidder, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Southwestern Archaeology (New Haven, 1924) 127 ff. 

19 Some exception may be made of Dr. Parsons who in her later writings frequently referred 
to Pueblo irrigation. See the report by her on The Pueblo of Jemez (New Haven, 1925) 11, 14, 
57; on Isleta, New Mexico (Forty-Seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1932), 211; also her Pueblo Indian Religion 1:18, 110 and passim. 

20 C. F. Lummis, Pueblo Indian Folk-Stories (New York, 1920; first published 1891) 166, n. 
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Comparative study of the social structure of agrarian societies in semi-arid 
or arid ‘‘oriental’’ countries reveals the extraordinary influence exerted by ir- 
rigation and flood control. When, in pre-industrial civilizations, water control 
demands large-scale cooperation, tribal, regional, or national, directing cen- 
ters of authority arise and cooperative (‘‘public’’) action as well as communal 
discipline are institutionalized. The introduction of large-scale waterworks 
effected a reorganization in agricultural society that is comparable only with 
the revolution caused by the introduction of the machine in our industrial 
world.”! 

No proof for this can be given here, and no comprehensive study of the 
great or small waterwork societies is available as yet. But social scientists 
from the various disciplines have presented so much data on the institutional 
importance of irrigation, that, in a general way, this may be taken for granted. 
Its implications for an analysis of the society of the American Southwest are 
obvious. If the Pueblos represent a waterwork society in miniature, then we 
should look for certain authoritative forms of civil and magic leadership, for 
institutionalized discipline, and a specific social and ceremonial organization. 
We may, furthermore, expect that the myths and tales will, in some way, re- 
flect the structure of such a miniature waterwork community. 

Was Pueblo agriculture based on irrigation, and if so, was it based on a 
type of irrigation, which led to communal action and thus to communal in- 
tegration? Ruth Bunzel’s sketch of Zuni agriculture implies a negative an- 
swer to these questions. According to her, 


“since very early prehistoric time, they [the Zuni] have raised maize, beans, and 
squash by a system of dry cultivation. From the first Spanish settlers they obtained 
the seeds of wheat. This, however, could be grown only in specially favored localities 
which could be irrigated by hand from large, permanently flowing springs. Recently, 
in 1900, the waters of one fork of the Zufii River have been impounded behind a dam 
built by the United States Government. From this reservoir, sufficient water is drawn 
to irrigate a strip of land on the north bank of the river. . . . Maize is still raised by 
the old methods of dry farming on sandy fields. .. . ’’ 


This statement has been given somewhat in full, first, because its author 
has worked comprehensively in the field of Zuni myth and ceremonial, and 
second, because it shows how completely misinformed such a student may 
be concerning the social realities which the myths and rites are supposed to 
reflect. A reader who consults only this account of agriculture is forced to 
conclude that in pre-Spanish times the Zuni raised corn (maize) and other 
plants by a system of dry cultivation, that only after the Spanish introduced 
wheat, did the Zuni irrigate their crops by hand from the springs, and that 
large-scale irrigation was instituted as late as 1909 through the initiative of 
the United States government. 

21 Cf. K. A. Wittfogel, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Chinas (Leipzig, 1931) passim; idem, 
Foundations and Stages of Chinese Economic History (Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, Paris, 
1935); idem, Die Theorie der Orientalischen Gesellschaft (ibid. 1940) 92 ff; idem, Oriental 
Society in Asia and Ancient America (in preparation). 


# Ruth Bunzel, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism (Forty-Seventh Annual Report, Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, 1932) 474. 
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The real history of irrigation agriculture in Zuni is very different. In a re- 
port completed several years before the construction of the government 
dam, Mrs. Stevenson describes the system of irrigation at Ojo Caliente, one 
of the three Zuni farming districts (‘‘the description of one will answer for 
all’): ‘Two ditches extend in different directions from the spring irrigating 
the fields. The main ditch waters an area about 33 by 23 miles, while the other 
does not irrigate so large a surface. . . . ’’* Ditch irrigation might also be ex- 
tended to the garden land. In 1904, Mrs. Stevenson “found men making, 
under the direction of the master of the ditch, a temporary ditch to enable a 
woman to water her garden. ...’’** The irrigation of another of these dis- 
tricts, Las Nutrias, has been described by F. H. Cushing in a series of articles 
first published in 1884. Here the ditches were fed by ‘‘a clear, impetuous little 
stream,’’ which was supplemented ‘‘by the combined efforts of six or eight 
small-sized springs.’’ A dam drove the water over ‘‘viaducts made of enormous 
hollow logs... through straight ditches two miles in length into certain 
numerous earth-walled pens. .. . ’’® 

Wheat was introduced by the Spaniards, and wheat evidently depends en- 
tirely on irrigation, but to insure a reliable crop of corn and vegetables, irri- 
gation is also of the utmost importance.** Some corn was grown ‘“‘in the arid 
land,’’ but Mrs. Stevenson found ‘‘most of the corn and all of the wheat... 
raised in the farming districts of Nutria, Pescado, and Ojo Caliente.’’?” Cush- 
ing saw corn watered by arroyo irrigation, of which technique he gives a de- 
tailed and enthusiastic account.”® 

Before the Franciscan Friars introduced wheat to the pueblo of Zuni,”® 
its inhabitants used irrigation in cultivating their indigenous crops of corn 
and vegetables, as had the other pueblos. In 1539, the first European in the 
Southwest, Friar Marco, found the Indians of the Gila River region, who had 
many contacts with the Pueblos,®® using irrigation generously. (‘‘The whole 
land is irrigated.’’*") The ‘‘stream’’ near one of the Zuni pueblos, which was 
crossed by a surviving member of the Friar’s vanguard® was, Hodge believes, 
“an irrigation canal, no doubt.’ It would be an amusing coincidence, in- 


23 Matilda C. Stevenson, The Zuni Indians (Twenty-Third Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1904) 351. % Loc. cit. 

2 Frank G. Cushing, Zuni Breadstuff (Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum of the 
American Indian, 8, 1920) 304-5. 

% ‘‘The whole region is so arid that permanently dependable farming is generally only just 
within the threshold of possibility’? (Kroeber, Cultural and Natural Areas 189). ‘‘Squashes or 
calebashes, and beans required irrigation.” Corn may grow without irrigation—provided sum- 
mer rain and winter snow “both come at the right time;’’ (A. Bandelier, Final Report I, Papers 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, American Series 3:156). This, of course, was not 
at all certain and people relying on dry farming were ‘‘exposed to the danger of periodically 
recurring droughts” and their consequences (idem, Final Report II, ibid. 4:16). 

27 Stevenson, Zuni Indians 351. 

28 Cushing, Zuni Breadstuff 157-66. Cf. also Bandelier, Final Report II, 17. 

2° Cf. Cushing, Zuni Breadstuff 362. 

30 Fray Marco’s Relation, trans. by P. M. Baldwin (New Mexico Historical Review 1, 
1926) 208, 211. 

31 Op. cit. 204, 211. 32 Op. cit. 215. 

33 F, W. Hodge, History of Hawikuh (Los Angeles, 1937) 111, n. 32. 
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deed, if the first water-course mentioned in the first Spanish report on the 
Pueblos was an irrigation ditch of Cibola (Zuni).*4 

Coronado’s adventurous expedition (1540-42) in many ways was ‘‘a mere 
reconnaissance”’ which ascertained ‘‘little that was definite—concerning the 
tribes which the Spaniards met.’ Yet those who participated brought back 
the report that the Pueblo Indians ‘‘cultivate the ground in the same way as 
in New Spain [Mexico].’’** This somewhat vague statement is repeated more 
concretely in the reports of expeditions that visited the Southwest between 
1581 and 1583. Espejo saw the Indians of the Rio Grande cultivate corn, 
beans, gourds, and piciete ‘‘like the Mexicans. Some of the fields are under 
irrigation, forming very good diverting ditches, while others are dependent 
upon the weather.’’*’? Espejo was impressed by the river irrigation near 
Acoma ;** so were two other chroniclers of this expedition, Lux4n,** and Obre- 
gon.*® Both also provide evidence of the pre-Spanish origin of Zuni irrigation, 
thereby settling a point which Bandelier left open because he felt unable to 
prove it.“ According to Obregon, the people of Quequina [Kwa’kina, Zuni*®] 
“cultivate their lands in the wet season and irrigate them.’ Luxdn is more 
specific. He noticed, near the Zuni pueblo of Aguico [Hawikuh“] ‘‘a large 
marsh with many waterholes [springs ?] so that they irrigate some fields of 
maize with their water. There are two canals for water and ample space to build 
acity ortown.... ’® 

Thus the historical sources confirm the claims made by archaeologists :“ in 
the Pueblos of the Southwest, as in certain other parts of America, irrigation 


was an indigenous agricultural technique which was fully developed before 


54 Castafieda who, like the friar, accompanied Coronado to New Mexico in 1540, believes 
that some members of the vanguard reached Cibola and escaped. What doubts he had are con- 
cerned with other parts of the famous report. See translation of the Narrative of Castafieda 
(Fourteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1896) 475; cf. also Baldwin, Fray 
Marco’s Relation 194 ff. Its truthfulness in general is upheld by Bandelier in An Outline of the 
Documentary History of the Zufi Tribe (Journal of American Ethnology and Archaeology 
3, 1892) 21. 35 Bandelier, Final Report I, 44. 

36 Mendoza’s Letter to the King (Fourteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Washington, 1896) 549. 

37 Antonio Espejo, Account of the Journey to the Provinces and Settlements of New Mexico, 
1583 in volume on Spanish Exploration in the Southwest 1542-1706 (Original Narratives of 
Early American History, H. E. Bolton, ed., New York, 1916) 178. Cf. also Gallegos’ Relation 
of the same expedition, in which he mentions the ‘‘irrigated corn fields’’ of the Pueblos; Hernan 
Gallegos’ Relation (trans. by G. P. Hammond and A. Rey, New Mexico Historical Review 
2, 1927) 346. 38 Espejo, Journey 183. 

5° Diego Perez de Lux4n, Expedition into New Mexico Made by Antonio de Espejo 1582- 
1583 (trans. by G. P. Hammond and A. Rey, Quivera Society Publications 1, Los Angeles, 
1929) 87. 

4° Obregon, History of the 16th Century Explorations in Western America (trans. by G. P. 
Hammond and A. Rey, Los Angeles, 1928) 325. 

“| “Of irrigation [in Zuni] I find no mention; but this is no proof that the Zufi were un- 
acquainted with the art’’ (Bandelier, Outline of Documentary History 49). 

“ Cf. Hodge, History of Hawikuh 71. 48 Obregon, History 327. 

“* Cf. Hodge, History of Hawikuh 66; see also Lux4n, Expedition g2, n. 95. 

** Luxdn, Expedition 92. Italics ours. 

4 See F. W. Hodge, Handbook of the American Indians (Bulletin 30, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, 1907, 1910) 1:620; see also E. L. Hewett, The Chaco Canyon and Its 
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the arrival of the Spaniards. The first Spanish irrigation ditch in the area was 
built ‘‘by the colonists under Ofiate”’ near the first capital of New Mexico,‘ 
not earlier than 1598.* 







3. WATERWORKS AND WATER DEFICIENCY IN PUEBLO MYTHOLOGY 

From pre-Spanish times until the present, the Pueblo Indians have relied— 
not completely, it is true, but as much as possible—upon irrigation for the 
safeguarding and prosperity of their crops. Two variants of the general eco- 
logical and waterwork pattern may be discerned: the western (Zuni and 
Hopi*’), with irrigation from rivulets, springs and arroyos, and the eastern, 
with irrigation, in the main,®° from the Rio Grande and its tributaries, al- 
though springs and arroyos are still used on occasion. (Laguna, until some 
time around 1850, drew its water from a small lake.*) 

A cursory study of Pueblo politics and conflicts described in the Spanish 
Archives of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and (early) nineteenth centuries® in- 
dicates how vital a factor irrigation was in the everyday life of the Southwest. 
Was this expressed with equal emphasis in the myths and tales of the Pueb- 
los? 
The answer is, no. Just as the fairy tales and miracle stories of mediaeval 
Europe reveal little about basic agricultural pursuits and techniques, just as 
modern novels and plays devote only limited space to industrial processes and 
activity, so Pueblo mythology is inarticulate concerning the technical and or- 
ganizational aspects of its agriculture and its irrigation. Some few references 
can be found. A Cochiti story on the origin of death recalls the time when the 
Indians ‘‘planted corn with the digging stick, and they were never tired; they 
dug trenches to irrigate their fields.’ In an Isleta tale, coyote and bear ‘‘all 































Monuments (Handbook of Archaeological History, University of New Mexico and School of 
American Research, 1936) 123 ff. Pre-Spanish origin of pueblo irrigation has been claimed by 
Bandelier and, recently, by Elsie Clews Parsons. See Bandelier, Historical Introduction to 
Studies among the Sedentary Indians of New Mexico (Papers of the Archaeological Institute 
of America, American Series 1, 1883) 89 ff.; idem, Final Report I, 156, n. 1; Parsons, Pueblo 
Indian Religion 1:18. 

47 Spanish Archives of New Mexico, R. E. Twitchell, ed. (Cedar Rapids, Ia., 1914) 1:463, 
quoting Torquemada, Monarquia 1:672. — 

48 The capital was founded in 1598; see G. P. Hammond, Ofiate and the Founding of New 
Mexico (New Mexico Historical Review 1, 1926) 292. 

49 We cannot discuss here the Pueblo migrations which are as frequent in historical times as 
they seem to have been during the pre-conquest period (see Bandelier, Final Report 3:13 ff.). 
In spite of their numerous movements, the Zuni, in historical times, have remained in the same 
general (western) locality, as did the Hopi; cf. F. W. Hodge, The Six Cities of Cibola 1581-1680 
(New Mexico Historical Review 1, 1926) 480 ff.; Bandelier, Final Report 1:326 ff., 367 ff. See 
also notes by F. W. Hodge and C. F. Lummis to The Memorial of Fray Alonso de Benavides, 
1630 (Chicago, 1916) 258 ff. 

50 In the main, not more. Rivulets and springs were used in addition to, or instead of, the 
Rio Grande and its tributaries whenever the local situation required it. This leads to interesting 
variations whose sociological implications cannot be discussed here. 

5t J. M. Gunn, Schat-chen (Albuquerque, N. M., 1917) 12-15. 

52 See The Spanish Archives of New Mexico, R. E. Twitchell, ed., 1:171, 182, 248, 252, 
255 ff., 280, 282, 380, 441, 458 and passim. 

53 Ruth Benedict, Tales of the Cochiti Indians (Bulletin 98, Bureau of American Ethnology, 


1931) 5. 
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summer . . . worked together in the field, hoeing down the weeds with stone 
hoes and letting water in now and then from the irrigation ditch.’"** Another 
Isleta story tells how the drying up of the river forced all the people of the 
largest pueblo “‘and all the people along the river’’ to work together at the 
river spring for three weeks without success. After a benevolent hero miracu- 
lously reopened the spring, the people ‘‘began to irrigate their fields again and 
the dying crops grew green.’’5 

Such examples illustrate that irrigation is mentioned in the tales; but the 
passages are too few and their factual content is too meager to “‘reflect in de- 
tail’’ the importance of waterworks in Pueblo society. This, however, does 
not mean that the mythology of the Southwest is of no value in studying that 
society. Its ecological foundation (aridity), its integrated socio-political or- 
ganization, and its specific magic and ceremonial appear in innumerable ver- 
sions and perversions in Pueblo myths and tales. 

The nightmare of a world that is ‘‘dry and barren”’ recurs hauntingly in the 
Zuni emergence myth*® as well as in recent stories.5’7 Zuni memory is emphatic 
about the tribe’s former poverty and insecurity. Their early ancestors ‘‘had 
nothing to eat.’®® When there were only wooden hoes, they were ‘‘very poor. 
They had nothing to eat.’’®® They found protection on a mountain top,® but 
they were very poor.’’® It is more than probable that the feeling of insecurity, 
which to some extent was present in all the Pueblos, was particularly intense 
in Zuni and Hopi because of their particularly limited water supply. 

The continual reference to the water problem in the myths and ceremonies 
of all the Pueblo peoples is so conspicuous® that the point, in its more general 
statement, needs no elaboration. But the dichotomy between the river (and 


5 Lummis, Pueblo Indian Folk-Stories 30. 

55 Op. cit. 166. Lummis notes that this story contains many Spanish elements (161). But it 
contains many Indian ones as well. ‘‘Good”’ who can only open the spring if he takes ‘‘a long 
stick shaped like a sword” and strikes the stone that covers the spring ‘‘with the full length of 
the stick’’ (165) would seem to have much in common with the Horned Toad, Qhah-le-kee-raf- 
deh, who raises rocks with his song (82 ff.) and ‘‘not only is the inventor and patentee of the 
arrow-head and scalping knife, but, also invented irrigation” (77). According to Parsons, Isleta 
(259), ‘‘Kabew’iride (chief bow)”’ is ‘‘possessed of the ritually used k’oata (a blade a foot long).”” 
This Isleta official, evidently the younger war chief, may be identified with the Horned Toad of 
Lummis’ story. The tale also throws some light on the relation of the war chiefs to the fertility 
cult. 

56 See Frank G. Cushing, Zuni Creation Myths (Thirteenth Annual Report, Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, 1896) 392. 

57 Ruth Bunzel, Zuni Texts (Publications of the American Ethnological Society 15, 1933) 
155. 58 Op. cit. 30, 31. 59 Op. cit. 27. 

6° Cf, Bandelier, Final Report 2:334 ff. 

6! Bunzel, Zuni Texts 39; cf. also 74, 76-8. In view of the descriptions quoted above, claims 
that Zuni economy provided for ‘‘considerable surplus wealth” and ‘‘a maximum of security for 
everyone”’ (Ruth Bunzel, Economic Organization of Primitive Peoples, in General Anthropol- 
ogy, 351), or the contention that “‘like all the Pugblos, and perhaps in a greater degree than the 
rest, Zuniis rich” (Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, Boston 1934, 76) are somewhat puzzling. 
None of the statements are placed in time. Is if possible that they refer only to a very recent 
reservation situation? i 

8 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 1:170 ff JH. K. Haeberlin, The Idea of Fertilization in the 
Culture of the Pueblo Indians (Memoirs Am¢rican Anthropological Association 3:1, 1916) 23; 
Benedict, Patterns of Culture 63, / 
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lake) irrigation in the east, and the spring (and arroyo) irrigation in the west 
is reflected by the greater emphasis placed on rivers and lakes in the eastern 
mythology and ritual,* and on springs in the western.™ To be sure, in this as 
in many other respects, eastern and western elements are present in both re- 
gions: eastern stories and ceremonies do not neglect the springs,® and Zuni 
religion conceives of the Zuni River as the home of the Kachina gods. But 
the difference in general emphasis remains. 

In the east, work on the irrigation ditch is the big communal event, its cere- 
monial setting being most fully recorded for Isleta.*’ Here it is directed by the 
cacique himself, who in a retreat of eight days’ duration ‘‘sends his power 
through the ditch until it reaches the main gate of the river.’’®* In Zuni, the 
ceremonies of both the winter and summer solstices are closely connected 
with springs ;*® special ceremonies are held during the earlier part of the year 
at the sacred springs in the farming (and irrigation) districts.7° In Hopi, the 
communal cleaning of the springs is accompanied by a significant ritual,” and 
ceremonies that include visits to the springs occur during the whole ceremo- 


nial year.” 
Even in a saturated waterwork society, magic may be used to support 
man’s action, but the main effort is directed toward the construction of ca- 


63 See Lummis, Folk-Stories 47; Parsons, Isleta 294, 331, 342, 348; idem, Tewa Tales 
(Memoirs American Folklore Society 19, 1926) 160; Franz Boas, Keresan Texts (Publications 
American Ethnological Society 8:1, 2, 1928, 1925) 1:44, 106, 219, 220, 241 ff.; Esther Schiff 
Goldfrank, The Social and Ceremonial Organization of Cochiti (Memoirs American Anthropo- 
logical Association 33, 1927) 96, 98; Gunn, Schat-chen 109; Leslie White, The Pueblo of Santo 
Domingo, New Mexico (Memoirs American Anthropological Association 43, 1935) 177; Matilda 
Coxe Stevenson, The Sia (Eleventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1894) 43. 

64 See Stevenson, Zuni Indians 78 ff.; Ruth Benedict, Zuni Mythology (Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology 21:1, 2, 1935) 1:4 ff.; Cushing, Zuni Creation Myths 426 ff. 

65 Cf. Parsons, Isleta 366, 407; Leslie White, Acoma (Forty-Seventh Annual Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1932) 151; Boas, Keresan Texts 1:219, 270; White, Santo Domingo 176. 

6 Ruth Bunzel, Zuni Katcinas (Forty-Seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 1932) 941. 

67 Following E. S. Goldfrank’s study made in 1924 (Goldfrank, Isleta Ms.) and using the 
same informant, Dr. Parsons recorded again the irrigation ceremony (Isleta 318 ff.). The two 
versions differ in a number of respects, partly because Mrs. Goldfrank noted more economic 
details, Dr. Parsons more ceremonial ones, and partly because the informant, himself, deviated 
somewhat from his earlier account. For the methodological problems involved see E. S. Gold- 
frank, Isleta Variants: A Study in Flexibility (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 39:70-78, 
1926). The ditch work and ceremony at Santo Domingo have been recorded by White (Santo 
Domingo, 141 ff.); for Cochiti cf. Goldfrank, Cochiti 73, 91 ff.; for Santa Ana see Leslie A. 
White, The Pueblo of Santa Ana, New Mexico (Memoirs American Anthropological Associa- 
tion 60, 1942) 105 ff.; also Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 1:295, n. According to Dr. Parsons, 
who calls work in the irrigation ditches the most important of all communal undertakings, there 
is a ritual upon opening the ditch ‘‘throughout the East” (op. cit. 1:110, 494). 

68 Goldfrank, Isleta Ms. 69 Bunzel, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism 514, 515. 

70 Stevenson, Zuni 43, 64, 232 ff. 

71 See Ernest Beaglehole, Notes on Hopi Economic Life (Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology 15, 1937) 30; cf. also Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 1:111. 

72 See Elsie Clews Parsons, A Pueblo Indian Journal, 1920-1921 (Memoirs American An- 
thropological Association 32, 1925) 57, 59, 105; see also George A. Dorsey and H. R. Voth, The 
Oraibi Soyal Ceremony (Field Columbian Museum Publication 55, Anthropological Series 1:1, 


1901) 45, 57. 
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nals, dikes and sluices. The deficient waterwork society depends more fer- 
vently upon magic for what it cannot achieve technically. The Havasupai, 
northern neighbors of the Hopi, enjoy an adequate water supply. They de- 
clare realistically, ‘‘We have a creek to irrigate with: the Hopi plant prayer 
plumes in their fields because they have none and have to pray for rain all the 
time.’ 


4. THE POSITION OF WOMEN 


According to Dr. Boas, female control of cultivation is lost when new tech- 
niques, such as “‘irrigation or building of terraces,’ are introduced.”4 As shown 
above, irrigation was present in both the western and eastern Pueblos, but it 
was more comprehensive and on a larger scale along the Rio Grande than in 
the west where the irrigation task remained very limited. The relative posi- 
tion of the sexes in the two areas reflects these differences. 

The early Spanish visitors noted that in the east, ‘‘only the men attend to 
the work on their corn fields,’’ while the women work at home.” In spite of 
occasional exceptions,” this is still the case today. In Hopi and Zuni, however, 
the situation was otherwise. In Hopi, in former times, women ‘‘frequently”’ 
cooperated with the men in “‘planting, harvesting, and gardening.’’”’ In Zuni, 
women still tend their vegetable gardens.”* According to the folktales they 
did much more in early times: ‘‘Long ago,”’ when the Zuni lived at Kikima, 
a girl might have her own field,’® in which she might grow both corn and 
melons.*® Another tale states that, when the corn came up, “the women 
went out to help hoe (as always).’’*! The fact that some gardening and some 
little field work is done by women in certain eastern Pueblos,*®* and that the 
cultivation of the fields by women in Zuni and Hopi is less common today 
than in former times, must not lead us to overlook the difference in develop- 
ment in the two regions, a difference which is vividly expressed in the tales 
and ceremonies. 

A myth recording an early struggle between men and women occurs in an 
western and eastern version. In the Hopi tale, at the start of the conflict, the 
women ‘‘planted their corn and melons” like the men. But the women’s work 
yielded less and less; eventually, ‘‘the women had no crops, but the men had 
large crops,’’ and the women were finally forced to capitulate.* In the Sia 


73 Leslie Spier, Havasupai Ethnography (Anthropological Papers American Museum Natu- 
ral History 29:3, 1928) 286. For the limited water supply provided by the Hopi springs see 
Beaglehole, Hopi Economic Life 33, 36 and passim. The Spanish campaign against Hopi in 
1716 failed miserably because of lack of water; see A Campaign against the Moqui Pueblos 
under Governor Phelix Martinex, 1766 (New Mexico Historical Review 6, 1931) 159, n. 2; 
also 195, 196, 205, 212, 221, 222. ™% Boas, General Anthropology 83. 

7 Gallegos, Relation 265; cf. also 348. Obregon’s statement (op. cit. 294) that ‘both men 
and women busy themselves in the fields and houses, in spinning cloth and other necessary 
occupations” is indefinite on the crucial point of division of labor. 

7 See below, n. 82. 77 Beaglehole, Hopi Economic Life 18. 

78 See Bunzel, Zuni Texts 7, 8, ro. 79 Op. cit. 130. 

80 Op. cit. 145, 250. 81 Benedict, Zuni Mythology 1:14. 

82 Some help by women in the fields is noted for Cochiti (Goldfrank, Cochiti 92); at Jemez 
and Taos, women have ‘‘small vegetable gardens,”’ which Dr. Parsons likens to those kept by 
women at Zuni and at the Hopi town of Hotavila (Pueblo Indian Religion 1:39). 

83 Parsons, Tewa Tales 169 ff.; cf. idem, Pueblo Indian Religion 1:236 ff. 
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variant, the women claimed they could work like the men. The men left the 
pueblo and thrived on hunting. The women grew ‘“‘very thin.’’ After the 
fourth year, they asked the men to return.*4 The conflict between the different 
systems of agriculture, male and female, is the Jeitmotiv of the Hopi myth. 
The Sia version lacks any such specific emphasis. 

The variations in the relative position of the sexes in agriculture are echoed 
in other spheres of Pueblo life. Female ownership of houses is usual in the 
west ;® in Hopi, a woman even controls ‘‘that part of the clan land assigned 
to her, the garden plot by the spring, one or two peach orchards and the peach 
house.’’** In the east, there is ‘‘a tendency indeed toward male proprietor- 
ship.’’ While houses may be owned by either men or women, male ownership 
predominates in Isleta, among the Tewans, and particularly in Taos.*®’ 

Ceremonial organization reveals a similar trend. In the east, the ceremonies 
are almost exclusively the concern of the men. In Hopi, women maintain a 
conspicuous, if secondary position in the tribe’s ritualistic activities; women 
participate ‘‘in almost all Hopi men’s ceremonies.’’** The religious role of 
Zuni women is definitely restricted; they are ‘‘careful not to displease their 
men, who do not like to have them gadding about.’’** But their comprehen- 
sive knowledge of prayers and ritual®® may indicate that, in the not too dis- 
tant past, their position was stronger than it is today. 

The importance of maternal clans in Hopi,” their lesser significance in 
Zuni,” and their gradual replacement in the east by social organizations of a 
different type, certainly do not mechanically reflect the basic diversities in 
the structure of the miniature Pueblo waterwork societies. But variations in 
the irrigation pattern and the kinship systems of the different pueblos show 
too striking a correspondence to be dismissed easily. The assumption of some 
kind of interrelation between them is suggested, —at least as a working 
hypothesis. 

Attitudes toward courtship also show marked differences. In Hopi, on in- 
stitutionalized occasions,™ the girls ‘‘appear to make the advances, each girl 
selecting a man to give food to. . . if she gives a sweet corn loaf, it is tanta- 
mount to a proposal of marriage.’’® In San Ildefonso, ‘‘in matters of sex, men 
are the initiators and women are permissive.’ Each statement makes articu- 
late the general regional behavior. 


84 Stevenson, The Sia 42 ff. 
8} Parsons, Pueblo Indian’ Religion 1:5. The ‘‘western’”’ tendency shown by Acoma and 
Laguna (loc. cit., n.) can only be noted here. Its discussion must be left to a further analysis. 

86 Beaglehole, op. cit. 10. 87 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 1:5; idem, Isleta 234. 

88 H. R. Voth, The Oraibi Powamu Ceremony (Field Columbian Museum Publication 61, 
Anthropological Series 3:2, 1901) 89, n.; see also 92 ff., 110, 111; also Dorsey and Voth, Oraibi 
Soyal Ceremony 39, 41, 44, 48, 52 ff.; and Parsons, Pueblo Indian Journal 13, 17, 18, 45, 102. 

8° Bunzel, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism 543 ff. 

90 Op. cit. 544. % Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 2:863. 

% A. L. Kroeber, Zuni Kin and Clan (Anthropological Papers, American Museum Natural 
History 18:2, 1917) 49. 

%3 For a distribution of social factors, see W. D. Strong, An Analysis of Southwestern Society 
(American Anthropologist 29:1-61, 1927). 

% Parsons, Pueblo Indian Journal 65. % Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 1:41. 

% W. Whitman, The San Ildefonso of New Mexico (Acculturation in Seven American 
Indian Tribes, R. Linton, ed.) 424. 
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The tales confirm the observations. Zuni stories describe a girl’s easy ac- 
ceptance or rejection of a suitor’s advances;*’ they speak of female initiative 
in courtship;** and the timid man is as familiar a figure as the aggressive 
woman. The eastern pueblos also have certain feministic traditions,!° but 
they are less insistently expressed. In the Isleta tales, a girl may occasionally 
refuse a suitor, but her father will beat her for it.!° She may take revenge 
upon an unwilling young man,’ but she may be put to death as a witch for 
this unseemly behavior.' For the most part, the tales dwell on such ‘“‘femi- 
nine’ virtues as kindness,!™ sacrifice,!% and submission. An Isleta husband, 
worried by his quarrelsome wife, took the advice of a rooster who boasted of 
his ability to ‘“‘boss forty women.”’ The man “got a whip and locked her in and 
began to whip her. After that they got on well.’’!” 


5. LEADERSHIP AND DISCIPLINE 

The tasks of a waterwork society are multiple: a calendar for regulating the 
agricultural year must be set up; communal labor must be organized and di- 
rected; and magic efforts must supplement the various secular activities—the 
more so, the less secure the actual situation is. The trend toward centraliza- 
tion which characterizes the growth of waterwork societies tends to consoli- 
date civil leadership, although not always in the hands of one individual or 
even one organization. The governing group, which includes the military, 
frequently invokes magic to insure success and prosperity for their people. 

In the Pueblos, the degree of concentration in leadership appears to vary 
with geographical locale, although certain diversities within the larger frame 
may be laid to differing historical factors that cannot be discussed here. In 
the sixteenth century, Luxdan noticed one, two, or three “‘caciques”’ in certain 
Rio Grande Pueblos (one in Cochiti, two in La Paz, and three in Sia). He 
found the most decentralized government among the Hopi, where ‘every 
pueblo” was ‘‘ruled by three or four caciques, and the cacique has as little 
power as the macequal [a vassal, a commoner]; so they are all equal.’’!%” 
Modern studies arrive at a similar conclusion. Says Dr. Parsons, ‘“‘Among the 
Keres and at Isleta, the town chief has comparatively more power and greater 
control”’ than in the west.!% 

The positions of both the civil and the military leaders have been modified 
since the arrival of the Spaniards. The cacique or town chief, or pekwin (Zuni 
sun priest )—although their titles vary, their functions frequently overlap!°*— 
now seems concerned primarily with religion and magic," while his control 

7 Bunzel, Zuni Texts 124 ff., 140 ff., 181 ff. 

%8 Benedict, Zuni Mythology 1:xxi, reference to Bunzel Ms. 

99 Op. cit. xxii ff. 100 Parsons, Isleta 392. 101 Op. cit. 393. 

102 Lummis, Pueblo Indian Folk-Stories 172; cf. also Parsons, Isleta 372. 

103 Lummis, op. cit. 176. 104 Parsons, Isleta 378. 

105 Lummis, Pueblo Indian Folk-Stories 72 ff. 106 Parsons, Isleta 409. 

107 Lux4n, Expedition into New Mexico (Cochiti 82, La Paz 58, Sia 84, Hopi 103). Cf. also 
Espejo, Account of Journey 176. 108 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 1:121. 

109 Parsons, op. cit. 115. In Zuni, ‘‘the pekwin is ultimately neld responsible for the welfare 
of the community” (Bunzel, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism 512). 


1° In Isleta, ‘the town chief is constantly referred to as the source of all ceremonial life”’ 
(Parsons, Isleta 256); cf. also Bunzel, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism 512. 
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over the pueblo’s civil life is hidden behind a screen of ‘‘secular’’ intermediar- 
ies. Formerly, however, both aspects of his authority were conspicuous. In 
1540, the Spaniards saw Zuni priests ‘‘go up to the highest roof of the vil- 
lages’’ and speak to the people “‘like public criers.’’""' In the Hopi war of 1716, 
a number of ‘“‘caciques’’ acted as the political representatives of their peo- 
ples. To be sure, the term “‘cacique’’ may have been loosely applied, but the 
Spaniards did distinguish between different types of leadership. In several 
instances, their records refer to ‘‘caciques and chiefs,’’ and usually in this 
order."38 

Tales from various Pueblos confirm what the historical records indicate. 
The Town Chief watched the sun to determine the date of the first planting 
(Zuni!*); a Zuni pekwin climbed to the top of the houses and ordered the 
people to till the soil for the priests, counting those who worked ;!5 a cacique 
set the time for picking the corn (Isleta™*) and husking it (Keres!”);an Acoma 
cacique ordered the distribution of corn to Zuni guests;"* a Keresan Chief 
(cacique"®) called the people to chase the bears.!”° He “‘went upstairs to the 
top’’ and shouted his orders to the public.’*! The hero, who offered to open the 
closed spring, asked the cacique about his reward (Isleta!*?). 

But responsible as the civil chiefs were, their authority did not go unchal- 
lenged. In 1630, Benavides, in his famous memorial, reports bloody conflicts 
between ‘‘warriors”’ and ‘“‘sorcerers.’’!** Today the struggle in Isleta between 
the priests of the corn groups and the war chiefs for the right to nominate the 
cacique indicate that, in spite of the dissipated war threat, the military still 
have important functions to perform. These functions are magic in part, in 
part political, but primarily they are disciplinary. At times the war chiefs act 
behind a veil of secrecy, but they openly police the ceremonies, and figure 
prominently during work on the ditches, and in rituals connected with the 
making of man,!* curing,’ and fertility. They are known to instruct the 
Giant Kachina who terrorizes young children;® they punish a breach of 
Pueblo law or religious procedure with severe beatings, even with death.'*° 
Although they are commonly nominated by the cacique, who may also re- 


11 Castaneda, Translation of Narrative 518. 

u2 A Campaign against the Moqui Pueblos (New Mexico Historical Review 6, 1931) 203, 
204, 206, 209 ff., and passim. 13 Op. cit. 203, 208, 217. 

14 Bunzel, Zuni Texts 20. 18 Benedict, Zuni Mythology 2:173. 

6 Lummis, Pueblo Indian Folk-Stories 257. 117 Boas, Keresan Texts 187. 

18 Benedict, Zuni Mythology 2:202. 119 Boas, Keresan Texts 289. 

120 Op. cit. 185. 121 Op. cit. 187. 122 Lummis, Pueblo Indian Folk-Stories 166. 

123 The Memorial of Fray Alonso de Benavides 1630, trans. by Mrs. Edward E. Ayer (Chi- 
cago, 1916) 30 ff. 

14 Every commentator on Pueblo religion has noted this. Cf. Parsons, Pueblo Indian Re- 
ligion 1:124 ff. 

125 Parsons, Isleta 318 ff.; Goldfrank, Isleta Ms.; Stevenson, Zuni 43, 232 ff. See also n., 56. 

126 Sun Chief, The Autobiography of a Hopi Indian, Leo W. Simmons, ed. (New Haven, 
1942) 162 ff. 27 Parsons, Isleta 259; Bunzel, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism 526. 

28 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 1:126; idem, Isleta 321. Cf. also Bunzel, Zuni Ritual 
Poetry (Forty-Seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1932) 644, 663 ff., 668, 
671; idem, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism 527, 539; Stevenson, Zuni Indians 116; White, 
Pueblo of Santa Ana 103. 129 Sun Chief 181. 180 White, Santo Domingo 23. 
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move them, they, in turn, supervise,™! criticize,* and if necessary, punish 
him. 

The tales record many instances of disciplinary action by the war chiefs. 
They punish severely when ‘‘the chief priests are bad” ;*4 they whip a dis- 
obedient Town Chief," or a laggard on the hunt.'** 

The nature of Pueblo discipline poses many questions. Aitken juxtaposes 
“the gay working parties of the Hopi” to the ‘‘compulsory work for the priest- 
chief and on the communal irrigation ditch’’ in the Rio Grande Pueblos.'*? 
But how voluntary was the discipline in Hopi, where priestly leaders estab- 
lished their authority by intimidating and beating the boys during their most 
impressionable years ?!*8 What made the commoners of the Pueblos work will- 
ingly for their cacique most of the time, grudgingly some of the time, and 
on occasion, rebelliously refuse to work at all ?® What gave the Puebloleaders 
power to enforce secrecy and maintain obedience, to punish severely and even 
kill an offender ?!4° 

A realistic study of Pueblo society may offer the key to these and similar 
questions. Such a study will find important clues in the unexhausted treasure 
of Pueblo mythology and ritual. 


181 Bandelier, Final Report I, 279 ff.; cf. also Goldfrank, Cochiti 39, and White, Santo 
Domingo 36 ff. 182 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 1:121. 

183 Bandelier, Final Report I, 280; N. Dumarest, Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico (Memoirs 
American Anthropological Association 6:3, 1919) 198 ff.; White, Santo Domingo 23; Sun Chief 
68. 14 Bunzel, Zuni Texts 55. 135 Parsons, Isleta 365. 13% Op. cit. 366. 

187 B. Aitken, Temperament in Native American Religion (Journal Royal Anthropological 
Institute 60, 1930) 385. 

488 Voth, Oraibi Powamu Ceremony 103 ff.; cf. also Sun Chief 45, 80, 83, 181, 194; Stevenson, 
Zuni Indians 103; Goldfrank, Cochiti 58. 

189 Aitken, Temperament in Native American Religion 385. See also the story of the strike 
against the too-demanding Zuni priesthood, and the pekwin’s treacherous alliance with the 
Navaho to punish his own people (Benedict, Zuni Mythology 2:173 ff.). 

40 White, Santo Domingo 23; also Sun Chief 68. 





A NEW CLASSIFICATION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS 
OF THE TAR-BABY STORY ON THE BASIS OF TWO 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN VERSIONS 


By AvuRELIO M. EsPINosa 


In my Notes on the Origin and History of the Tar-Baby Story, this 
JOURNAL 43: 129-209, 1930, I examined and studied one hundred and fifty- 
two versions of the tale. In subsequent articles I have continued to affirm my 
belief in the India origin of the tale in the sense that India is as far back as we 
can trace it, and that it is not of African origin as some have believed.' I have 
now in my possession two hundred and sixty-seven versions, one hundred 
and fifteen more than when I published my first article in 1930, but my opin- 
ions concerning the origins and general history of the tale have not changed. 
A few details, however, should be examined anew in view of the larger number 
of versions. A final and complete study can now be made. I now have eleven 
peninsular Hispanic versions, nine Spanish and two Portuguese, whereas in 
1930 I had only the Spanish version of my Cuentos populares espafioles.? A 
few extraordinary types have appeared from Spain.’ 

In view of the fact that in most of the European versions of our tale the one 
caught by means of a ‘‘tar-baby”’ is a human being, as in the case of the 
Jataka 55 version, I now have my doubts about the all-animal characters of 
the primitive forms. 

In the present article my purpose is to present an entirely new classification 
of the fundamental elements of all the versions that in my opinion are related 
and belong to the “‘tar-baby’’ types. My classification follows in general the 
methods employed by Belte-Polivka and by the Finnish folklorists. The class- 
ification is provisional and criticism is invited. The writer is now preparing 
a new study of the ‘‘Tar-Baby Story,’’ from the two hundred and sixty-seven 
versions now available, and requests information about any new versions. He 
hopes to have three hundred versions before the study is finished. A complete 
and final classification of the fundamental elements will be followed by an at- 
tempt to establish all the known types and the theoretical reconstruction of 
the primitive archetypes. 

The fundamental and constituent elements of the tale may be conveniently 
classified under five general, important and all-inclusive divisions or parts: 
The thief, bully or mischief-maker; the artificial or fashioned “‘tar-baby;”’ 
the natural “‘tar-baby;’’ the multiple-attack and stick-fast episode; and the 
end or outcome. 


PART I. THE THIEF, BULLY, OR MISCHIEF-MAKER 


A. Aman has a vegetable garden, or food or money stored somewhere. An- 
other man steals from his garden, food stock or bank. 

Ar. A man has a vegetable garden, or food stored somewhere. An animal 
steals from his garden or food stock. 


1 For the bibliography of the subject see especially my article, More Notes on the Origin 
and History of the Tar-Baby Story (Folk-Lore 49:168-82, 1938, particularly n. 1-8). 
2 Ibid. n. 4. 3 See Folk-Lore 50:366-77, 1939. 
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Az. An animal has a vegetable garden or food stored somewhere. The thief 
is also an animal. 

A3. Aman has a well or a lake from which he drinks. An animal goes there 
to drink, and often pollutes the water. 

A4. An animal has a well or lake from which he drinks. Another animal 
goes there to drink, and often pollutes the water. 

Aga. An animal goes to a certain river or spring to drink. 

As. Various animals in partnership have a well or lake from which they 
drink. Another animal, usually a hare or rabbit, goes there to drink, and often 
pollutes the water. 

A6. A very strong man, a very mischievous man, or a very small and clever 
man, travels from place to place, defeating in battle or outwitting all those he 
meets. 

Aéa. ‘Once there was a giant in a certain country who did much evil and 
whom everybody feared.”’ 

A7. A mischievous witch kidnaps a little girl. 

A8. A savage animal goes to a village, attacks the people, and kills the 
poultry and sheep. 

Ag. Two animals are rivals, and one of them has already played many 
tricks over the other one, often injuring him. 

Ato. A bird steals the mate of another bird. 


PART II. THE ARTIFICIAL OR FASHIONED “‘TAR-BABY”’ 


B. The owner of the garden, food stock, bank or well, man or animal of ele- 
ments A—As, the enemy (or enemies) of the mischief-maker of elements A6, 
A8, or one of the rival animals of element Ag, has (or have) a human figure 
made of tar or some other sticky substance, or of other material and has (or 


have) it covered with tar or some other sticky substance, and places (or place): 


it where the thief or mischief maker is likely to encounter it, in order to catch 
him. _ 

[There are two Spanish-American versions of our tale in each of which there 
are three or more ‘‘tar-babies’’ of this type, but only one of them is attacked. 
In one of the versions the animal thief has a race with them before the attack. 
See element D7.] 

Br. Idem. Tar-baby has food, such as cake or sweets, in his possession, 
usually in his hands or lap. 

Bz. Idem. Tar-baby has a cigar or a pipe in his mouth. 

B3. Idem. Tar-baby has a deck of cards or dice in his possession. 

B4. Idem. Tar-baby isa “‘pretty girl.”’ 

Bs. The animals of element As send a tortoise, covered with tar or some 
other sticky substance, to guard the well or lake and to catch the thief and 
polluter of the water. 

Bsa. The animals of element As send a tortoise to guard the well or lake. 
It catches the thief with its mouth. 

[In this variant of Bs there is really no “‘tar-baby’ at all, but the attack and 
catch is of the same pattern as when Bs is involved. ] 

B6. In order to catch a bear and other animals, a very poor couple fashion 
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a straw-ox and cover it with tar. It becomes animated and gives the com- 
mands of element F 2 to invite an attack. 

B7. In order to catch the witch of element A7, the brothers of the kid- 
naped girl place a tarred horse at the entrance of the door of their house. 

B8. Tar-baby is a fetish or witch doll. It has the power to catch and to 
hold. 

Bo. Tar-baby is a magic trap. It has the power to catch and to hold. 

Bro. Tar-baby is a bucket or barrel full of tar, a large piece of butter, a 
tarred piece of meat, a tarred object or figure buried in the ground, or a rotted 
and pitchy pine branch. 

Bri. In order to capture covetous or sensual monkeys or other animals, 
hunters place sticky plasters on the ground over which they usually travel. 

B12. In order to catch a thief, a bully or a mischief maker, men or animals 
place tar, pitch or bird lime on a gate, on a house roof, on sticks on the ground, 
on a stool (under which a tortoise sits as guardian), or on a stone. 

B13. In order to catch a bird that has stolen the mate of another bird (ele- 
ment Aro), the birds make a log-whale, cover it with tar, get inside of it, and 
go to sea. 

B14. In order to catch a deer, men place esparto grass stems covered with 
bird lime and stuck to potatoes on the water where the animal usually drinks, 


PART III. THE NATURAL “TAR-BABY”’ 


C. In a certain forest there lives a terrible ogre, with shaggy and sticky 
hair all over his body, who attacks and devours all those who come near him. 

C1. Inacertain forest there lives a terrible demon who attacks and devours 
all those who come near him. Whatever strikes him enters ...s body and re- 
mains stuck. 

C2. Ina certain lake or sea there lives an octopus that catches and holds 
with its arms all those that attack it. 

C3. In a certain lake or sea there lives a trepang that catches and holds 
with its sticky body surface all those that attack it. 

C4. In a certain forest there is a tree stump covered with pitch or partly 
rotted, so that when one strikes it with the hand or foot, it sticks fast or sinks 
in and remains stuck. The tree stump often becomes animated and speaks to 
the attacker. See element F3. 

Cs. Ina certain forest a sticky substance oozes from the ground. 


PART IV. THE MULTIPLE ATTACK-AND-STICK-FAST EPISODE 


D. The animal thief, or whatever the animal may be, of elements A1-As, 
A8, Ag, approaches the “‘tar-baby.”’ He strikes the ‘‘tar-baby,”’ at first usually 
with his right forefoot, because ‘‘tar-baby”’ does not return a greeting, reply 
to a question or questions, or get out of the way. His forefoot sticks fast or is 
held fast. 

D1. Idem. The animal strikes the first blow because ‘‘tar-baby’’ does not 
give him food. Etc. 

D2. Idem. The animal strikes the first blow because “‘tar-baby’’ does not 
give him his cigar or pipe to smoke. Etc. 
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D3. Idem. The animal strikes the first blow because ‘‘tar-baby’’ does not 
wish to play cards or dice. Etc. 
D4. Idem. The animal begins to stick to “‘tar-baby’’ when he is going to 
kiss, embrace or dance with the “‘pretty girl,’”’ or when he is going to embrace 
the pitchy-pine bride of element Bro. 

Ds. Idem. The animal begins to stick to ‘“‘tar-baby”’ when he is going to eat 
food or drink water. 

Dsa. The animal goes to drink water and his face gets stuck to the sticky 
esparto grass stems. He then strikes them with his right forefoot to remove 
them from his face, and it sticks also. 

D6. The animal begins to attack and to stick to ‘‘tar-baby”’ as soon as he 
sees it. 

D7. The animal begins to attack and to stick to ‘‘tar-baby”’ because he has 
been beaten in the races with several ‘‘tar-babies.”’ 

D8. The covetous animals of element B6 begin to stick to the straw-ox, 
each in turn on separate days, when they begin to take straw and tar from the 
straw-ox on the advice and command of the temporarily animated ox. 

Dg. The covetous and sensual animals of elements Bro, B11, B12, and 
C4 begin to stick to the plasters when they try to seize them, to the gate when 
they try to pass through it, to the sticky substance when they try to drink it, 
believing that it is water. Etc. 

Dro. In order to catch a lion or some other animal, a fox takes him to a 
place where there is a ‘‘tar-baby,’’ and asks him to strike it. He does so with 
his right forefoot, and it sticks fast. 

Di1. In order to catch a fox, a rabbit puts pitch on her hands and feet, 
and then asks her to strike a pine tree, first with the right forefoot. The fox 
obeys and her foot sticks fast. 

Diz. The animal thief of elements As, B12 sticks to the stool or stone 
covered with tar or bird-lime when he sits on it. 

D13. The four sons of the bird of elements Aro, B13, attempt to carry 
away the log-whale on his advice, and each in turn sticks to the tarred log- 
whale. 

E to E6. The same as elements D to D6, but in each case the attacker is a 
man instead of an animal. 

E7. The witch of elements A7, B7 arrives at the house of the brothers of 
the kidnaped girl. The brothers ask her to strike the tarred-horse with her 
right hand so that it will get out of the way. She obeys and her hand sticks 
fast. 

E8. A brave prince (Buddha) goes forth to battle with the ogre of element 
C. After he has shot fifty arrows and three more weapons at the ogre, all of 
which stick fast to him, he strikes the ogre with his right hand, and that sticks 
fast also. 

Eg. A brave merchant goes forth to battle with the demon of element Cr. 
He meets him, strikes him with his right hand (in one version after his arrows 
and other weapons have entered into and remained stuck to the demon’s 
body), and his hand enters the body of the demon and remains stuck. 
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F. The dramatic monologue: “If you do not let go of my right hand, I 
will strike you with my left hand.”’ Etc. 

Fr. The dramatic commands: “Strike it with your right hand.” “Now 
strike it with your left hand.” Etc. Etc. 

F2. Idem. ‘‘Take some of the straw and tar.” 

F3. The dramatic dialogue or conversation between the attacker and “‘tar- 
baby.” 

[This element occurs only in the versions that have elements C, C1, E8, 
Eo, Jataka 55 and related versions.] 

G. The attacker is caught fast at seven points: hands and feet, head or 
stomach, and knees; or hands and feet, head, stomach and tail. 

G1. Caught fast at six points: hands and feet, head, and stomach or tail. 

G2. Caught fast at five points: hands and feet, head or stomach. 

[The five point catch occurs in more than forty per cent of the versions.] 

G2a. Caught fast at five points: The animal’s snout is first caught on the 
tarred esparto grass stems; then hands and feet are caught on the tarred 
esparto grass stems that have stuck to the animal’s snout. 

[The complete version is given at the end of our article.] 

G3. Caught fast at four points: hands and feet. 

G4. Caught fast at two or three points. 

Gs. Caught fast all at once, or just caught; with no play of hands and feet 
or with no details. 

H. Another animal, usually a companion, goes to the help of the one that 
has been caught fast, and he also gets caught, often in the usual manner of 
elements G to Gs, and often with elements F1, F3. 

[Versions that have element H, only five of the two hundred and sixty- 
seven, could be quite properly divided into two versions each.] 


PART V. THE END OR OUTCOME 


I. The animal that is caught fast frees himself and escapes, often after 
getting a good beating. 

Ir. The man or animal that is caught fast is set free, often after getting a 
good beating. 

I2. The man or animal that is caught fast gets a substitute to take his 
place and escapes. 

“They wish to marry me to the king’s daughter, and I refuse to do it.”’ 

‘They are preparing a great feast for me.”’ 

Etc. Etc. 

I3. The mock plea. The animal that is caught fast escapes through a clever 


ruse. 
“Don’t throw me into the brier patch.”’ 
“Don’t swing me by the tail.” 
“If you throw me on the ashes, I will surely die.”’ 
Etc. Etc. 
14. The animal that is caught fast is allowed to dance, raises a great cloud 
of dust, and escapes. 
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Is. Ason of the thief that has been caught fast hides in a tree and fore- 
bodes evil if the thief is killed. The king becomes alarmed and frees the thief. 

16. The monkeys shout and call the sun to their aid. The sun melts the 
wax, and the monkey that has been caught fast is thus released. 

J. The man that is caught fast and then released by his own relatives, 
after stealing from his own garden or provisions, changes himself into a spider 
through shame. 

Jx. The animal that is caught fast and then frees himself puts his captor 
into the fire prepared for him. 

K. The man that is caught fast is killed. 

Kr. The man that is caught fast dies, stuck to the ‘‘tar-baby.”’ 

K2. The witch of elements A7, B7, E7 that is caught fast is carried off to 
the sea by the tarred horse, and she drowns. 

K3. The man or animal that is caught fast, together with “‘tar-baby,”’ is 
pushed into the water of a well, lake or river, and drowns. 

K4. The man or animal that is caught fast, together with “‘tar-baby,” 
falls into the water of a lake or river, or is carried away by the tide of the sea, 
and drowns. 

Ks. The log-whale of element B13 sinks into the sea, and the birds that 
are caught fast on it drown. 

K6. The animal that is caught fast is killed, and often eaten, or cooked and 
eaten. 

K7. The animal that is caught fast is killed and cooked for dinner. A por- 
tion of the cooked animal is spilled on the ground, and thereupon, the animal 
comes to life and runs away. 

K7a. The animal that is caught fast is killed, cooked, and eaten. He sings 
while he is being killed, cooked and eaten. With a strong blow he opens the 
stomach of the person who has eaten him, comes out alive, and runs away. 
The person who has eaten him dies. 

L. Other incidents that are not related to the fundamental theme: the fate 
of the animal that substitutes, etc., etc. 

Among the additional one hundred and fifteen versions collected since the 
publication of my first article on the subject in 1930, only the peninsular 
Spanish versions present extraordinary types. Among these, the most extraor- 
dinary is the following version sent to me by my distinguished friend and 
colleague, Professor Angel Gonzdlez Palencia of the University of Madrid, 
from Cuenca: 

At San Miguel de las Victorias, in the Province of Cuenca, there was once 
a stag that habitually went to drink water at a certain spring. A few school- 
boys wished to catch the stag, and to do so they devised a very simple plan. 

They placed near the edge of the water, where the stag drank, a few po- 
tatoes, and on them they stuck several esparto grass stems covered with bird- 
lime. Then they hid near by to see what would happen. 

The stag arrived at the spring, and stretched forth his head in order to 
reach the water with his snout. But as he did so, all the esparto grass stems 
stuck to his snout. When the stag became aware of this, he tried to take them 
away by striking at them with his right front leg, and his leg stuck fast to the 
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esparto grass stems and to his snout at the same time. He then struck a blow 
with his left front leg, and this leg stuck fast also. The stag fell to the ground, 
but he still attempted to remove the obstacles and to free his front legs by 
striking with his right hind leg, and that stuck fast also. Finally, he struck 
with his left hind leg, and that also stuck fast. 

Thus helpless, and with his four legs stuck fast to the esparto grass stems 
and to his snout, the schoolboys caught the stag, killed it, and took it home 
with them for a big feast. 

In this extraordinary version the captured animal is caught by a ‘“‘tar- 
baby”’ that he himself prepares on his own snout. The animal himself is his 
own ‘‘tar-baby.”’ 

The version contains the following elements of our classification: Aga, 
B14, Dsa, G2a, K6. 

I do not have any other versions of this type, but it will not surprise me if 
some do appear from other parts of Europe. 


Stanford University, Calif. 











THREE TALES FROM THE FRENCH FOLKLORE 
OF LOUISIANA 


Collected by CALViIn CLAUDEL and Edited by J.-M. CARRIERE 


The tales published here have been popular among the French-speaking 
population of Louisiana for many years. In spite of the fact that the telling 
of folktales as a living art is fast disappearing in all sections of the United 
States, the names of Bouki and Lapin will linger in the memories of Creoles, 
Cajuns, and Negroes long after the stories printed below and dealing with 
these familiar characters have been forgotten. 

Mr. Claudel’s informant was his mother, Mrs. Leota Edwards Claudel. 
Mrs. Claudel is fifty-nine years old and was born in Marksville, Louisiana. 
Although of Scottish-French descent through her mother and of English ex- 
traction through her father, she spoke mostly French as a child, since her 
parents died when she was about three and she was brought up by a French- 
speaking family. She learned these stories from her foster father, Mr. ‘“‘Fey” 
(Ferrier) V. Goudeau, of Goudeau, Louisiana, a small village situated in 
Avoyelles Parish and still known from other days as Bayou Rouge Prairie. 

The word Bouqui, as the name of an animal character, recurs in all three 
tales. Bouqui, also spelled Bouki, Boukee, Bookie, Bookee, and Bouky, is com- 
mon in folklore not only in Louisiana,! but also in Missouri,? the Bahamas,’ 
Haiti,‘ the Dominican Republic,’ and Senegal.* The meaning of this word has 
been a matter of considerable speculation. The Haitian scholar Jules Faine 
sees in Bouqui a possible derivation from ‘bookish’ used in an ironical sense. 
In the glossary which follows his Philologie Creole, one finds the following 
entry: 


BOUQUL s. cr. Probablement de l'anglais ‘“‘bookish;’’ Homme qui aime les livres. 
Par dérision, dréle de pédant. ‘‘Docteur”’ dans le sens créole du mot. Le papiamento a 
également ce mot ‘‘booky,’’ méme sens que dans le créole. Bouqui, le héros de nos 
contes populaires, est connu sous le méme nom dans les Bahamas.’ 


Conteurs in Louisiana, Missouri, and the West Indies have generally no 
explanation to offer beyond the vague suggestion that it is the name of some 
greedy and stupid animal. A Louisiana informant consulted by Edward A. 


1 See Alcée Fortier, Bits of Louisiana Folklore (Transactions and Proceedings of the Modern 
Language Association of America 3, 1887) 125-32, and also idem, Louisiana Folktales (Memoirs 
American Folklore Society 2, 1895) 2-7, 18-21, 24-7, 30-31, 32-5, 109-16. 

2 Joseph M. Carriére, Tales from the French Folklore of Missouri (Evanston and Chicago, 
1937) 30-31, 33-5. 

3 Boukee is a very common character in the following collections of tales from the Bahamas: 
Charles L. Edwards, Bahama Songs and Stories (Memoirs American Folklore Society 3, 1895); 
Elsie Clews Parsons, Spirituals and Other Folklore from the Bahamas (JOURNAL OP AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 41, 1928) 453-524; idem, Folktales of Andros Island, Bahamas (Memoirs American 
Folklore Society 13, 1918). 

4 Elsie Clews Parsons, Folklore of the Antilles, French and English (ibid. 26:2, 1936) 470-84. 

5 Manuel J. Andrade, Folklore of the Dominican Republic (ibid. 23, 1930) 30-31, 38-9. 

6 Baron Roger, Fables sénégalaises recueillies de l’ouolof et mises en vers (Paris, c. 1828). 

7 2e édition (Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 1937) 214. 
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Mcllhenny explains it, however, as meaning a deer. In the introduction to 
one of the tales collected by MclIlhenny, the storyteller says: 


“Ole man Bookie, wuz de name dey calls Mister Deer ’count uv de ‘bookie’ horns 
he wears, top uv he haid wid de pints uv which he books any uv de beasts wut don’ 
du wut he say, which dey mos'ly does, and dey all gives him ‘Good mornin,’ ’en dey 
pass to de side wen dey sees him cummin’ down de road, ’cause de temper wut Mister 
Bookie carry is mos’ly short, en his horn is sharp.’’® 


This association of Bookie with a deer is clearly a case of folk etymology, 
based upon the general similarity which exists between Bookee, buck, buck- 
ing, and buck deer. 

In his Louisiana French Folktales, Alcée Fortier identifies the term bouki 
as the Ouolof word for ‘hyena.’® It may be noted here that Edme Héreau had 
already advanced the same explanation in 1828 in a review of Baron Roger’s 
Fables Sénégalaises,!® where the editor had translated bouki by loup. My 
attempts to locate a Ouolof dictionary in the libraries of this country were 
unsuccessful, but a student of mine, Mr. Julius Okala, was kind enough to 
find out for me from a Senegalese friend now living in New York that the 
Ouolof word for ‘hyena’ is bookie. In the light of all this evidence, there can 
no longer be any doubt concerning the identity of this well-known character 
of so many folktales of Negro origin. 


Bouqui and Lapin: The Well 


There was a drought, and Bouqui had run out of drinking water. The 
bayous were all dried up, leaving big cracks in the mud. Bouqui was worried 
about how he was going to get some water; so he decided to go see his smart 
comrade, Lapin the rabbit. When he got to Lapin’s house, he said: 

“Lapin, I’ve come to see you, to figure out how we are going to get drinking 
water. ... I have decided to dig a well. Will you help me?” 

Now Lapin did not like to work very hard, although he was badly in need 
of water himself. So he answered Bouqui in his clever way: 

“No, Bouqui. You go ahead and dig your well. I'll drink the dew. That’s 
all I need for my thirst, a little dew in the morning.” 

“All right, Lapin,”’ replied Bouqui with a doubtful nod of his head; ‘‘but 
you will want some of my well water. You won’t help me, hein? Now don’t 
let me catch you around my well when it’s finished.” 

So Bouqui went back home alone and dug his well. He dug and dug and 
finally finished it. He had all the drinking water and house water he needed. 

Now Lapin got thirsty and decided to visit Bouqui’s well. Bouqui kept his 
boots by the side of the well. Lapin would put these on and play and drink 
in the well under the moonlight until morning. When he heard Bouqui com- 
ing, he would scamper away. Bouqui found his well water muddy and dirty 
so many times that he exclaimed one morning: 


8 Mister Rabbit Gits de Butter (The Progress, Hammond, La., May 27, 1938). 

® Louisiana French Folktales, p. 94, n. 1. In his Bahama Songs and Stories Charles L. 
Edwards explains the word Bouki as being derived from the French bouc. Later, in the Ap- 
pendix, 55, he quotes, however, Fortier’s interpretation of Bouki as the Ouolof word for ‘hyena.’ 

10 (Revue Encyclopédique 40, 1828) 120, n. 1. 
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“T know the rascal who's playing here and drinking the water from my 
well. It’s Lapin . . . the rascal.”’ 

Bouqui tried time and again to catch Lapin. He finally thought out a plan 
to catch him. He made a tar-baby and placed it near the well. When Lapin 
came that night, he saw the black tar-baby and was at first frightened. 

“Who's that?” he asked at first in fear. The tar-baby just stood there. So 
Lapin grew bolder, and he shouted: 

‘‘Who’re you, I say; answer me, or I'll hit you.” 

He hit the tar-baby with his right front foot. It stayed stuck. He shouted: 

“Turn me loose, or I'll hit you with my other foot.” 

He hit the tar-baby with his left front foot, and cried: 

‘“‘Let me go, I tell you. I'll kick you all over, if you don’t.” 

He finally had hit the tar-baby with all his feet, and they remained stuck 
fast. In the morning when Bouqui came, he saw Lapin sticking to the tar- 
baby. He shouted in joy: 

“Ah ha! now I have you, my rascal! I caught you this time. So you drink 
the dew, do you, hein?” 

Lapin knew he was caught. So he began trying to figure out to himself how 
to get away unhurt. He spoke in a tone of regret to Bouqui: 

“IT know, Bouqui, I have been wrong. I know you’ve got me where I de- 
serve to be. Do to me whatever you want, but there’s only one thing I ask 
you not to do to me.” 

“‘What’s that?’’ questioned Bouqui anxiously. 

“Throw me in the fire,”’ continued Lapin, “throw me into the river, burn 
me alive, drown me, but don’t, oh please, don’t throw me into the briars. 
The briars will tear up all my poor hide.” 

“Ha! that’s just what I'll do,’’ answered Bouqui with a happy grin. “I'll 
throw you right into the biggest and thorniest briar-patch.”’ 

Lapin put on a look of fright and begged Bouqui again: 

“Oh, Bouqui, I don’t blame you for anything you do to me... . Burn me 
alive, if you want; drown me, if you care to; but now please don’t throw me 
into a sticky briar-patch. That way I'll suffer more; it will scratch up all my 
poor flesh. I want to die quickly, if I have to.”’ 

“You rascal,” said Bouqui, while he was getting Lapin from the tar-baby. 
“You have fooled me often enough. I'll get even with you this time. I’m 
going to throw you into the big briar-patch over there. I want it to tear you 
till the fur flies.” 

So Bouqui took Lapin to the briar-patch, held him by the tail, swung him 
around and around in a circle, while he sang a tune of delight. Away fell 
Lapin into the middle of the big briar-patch. He quickly got up on his feet 
and shouted to Bouqui: 

“Thank you, Bouqui! I was born and raised in a briar-patch, and that’s 
where I belong!’ 


Type 175 (A. Aarne and Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folktale. 
FF Communications 74. Helsingfors, 1928). 

Cf. Johannes Bolte and Georg Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und 
Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm (3 vols. Leipzig, 1913-18) 2:207—10; Oskar 
Dahnhardt, Natursagen (4 vols. Leipzig and Berlin, 1907-12) 4:2:26—30; 
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Parsons, Folktales of Andros Islands, 15, n. 4; Stith Thompson, Tales of 
the North American Indians (Cambridge, Mass., 1929) 306, n. 109(cc); 
W. N. Brown, The Tar-Baby Story at Home (Scientific Monthly 15, 1922) 
228-34; idem, The Stickfast Motif in the Tar-Baby Story (Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Studies, Philadelphia Anthropological Society. Philadelphia, 
1937) 3 ff.; Ruth I. Cline, The Tar Baby Story (American Literature 2, 1930) 
72-8; Aurelio M. Espinosa, European Versions of the Tar-Baby Story (Folk- 
Lore 40:219-27, 1929; Elsie Clews Parsons, The Provenience of Certain 
Negro Folk Tales, III, Tar Baby (Folk-Lore 30:227—34, 1919); A. Werner, 
The Tar-Baby Story (ibid. 10:282-93, 1899) and more particularly Aurelio 
M. Espinosa, Notes on the Origin and History of the Tar-Baby Story 
(JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 43:129-209, 1930). This study is based 
on an examination of 152 versions. The addenda (idem 204) refer to seven 
additional versions which came to Espinosa’s attention after he had sent his 
manuscript to the printer. 

The following sources containing tar-baby stories should also be consulted: 
South Carolina Folktales (Writers’ Program WPA, Columbia, S. C., 1941) 
29-31; R. Aiken, A Pack of Mexican Tales (Publications Texas Folklore 
Society 12, 1935) 13-19; J. W. Ashton, A Fourth European Tar-Baby Story 
(JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 45:267-8, 1932; Carriére, Tales from the 
French Folklore of Missouri 30-31, 33-5; J. H. Cox, Negro Tales from West 
Virginia (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 47:344-7, 348-9, 349 (compara- 
tive notes 342-4); E. W. De Huff, Taytay’s Tales: Folklore of the Pueblo 
Indians (London, 1923) 61-4; idem, Pueblo Versions of Old World Tales 
(Publications Texas Folklore Society 14, 1938) 118-20; R. B. Dixon, Shasta 
Myths (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 23, 1910) 34-5; J. O. Dorsey, 
Two Biloxi Tales (ibid. 6, 1893) 48-9; A. M. Espinosa, A Third European 
Version of the Tar-Baby (ibid. 43, 1930) 329-31; idem, Pueblo Indian Folk- 
tales (ibid. 49, 1936), 82-3, 85-6, 92, 117, 121; J. M. Espinosa, Spanish 
Folktales from New Mexico (Memoirs American Folklore Society 30, 1937) 
176; M. J. and F. S. Herskovits, Tales in Pidgin English from Ashanti 
(JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 50, 1937) 55-6; idem, Tales in Pidgin 
English from Nigeria (ibid. 44, 1931) 460-2; J. B. Johnson, Three Mexican 
Tar Baby Stories (ibid. 53, 1940) 215-17 (comparative notes 216-17); 
J. H. Johnson, Folklore from Antigua, British West Indies (ibid. 34, 1921) 
53; M. E. Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians (Memoirs 
American Folklore Society 31, 1938) 310-12; E. C. Parsons, Folklore of the 
Antilles, French and English (ibid. 26:1, 1933) 167-8, 168-9, 379-80, 380, 
380-2, 482-4; idem (26:2, 1936) 16-17, 17, 18-19, 19-20, 20-21, 291-2, 325-6, 
326, 399-400, 402, 416, 418-20, 454-6; idem, Taos Tales (ibid. 34, 1940) 136, 
137, 137-8. 


Bouqui and Lapin: The Farm 


One year Bouqui and Lapin decided to farm together. Bouqui cut the weeds 
and grass away and plowed the ground, while Lapin did the planting. He 
planted turnip seeds, carrot seeds, beet seeds, garlic seeds and onion seeds. 
He then sliced off the sprouting eyes of Irish potatoes and planted them. 
Next with a pole he stuffed into the fresh soil the green vines of sweet-potato 
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plants. He also planted some gourd seeds. After he had finished all the plant- 
ing Lapin said: 

“Bouqui, I'll tell you how we'll divide our crop. You take the top part that 
grows over the ground, and I'll take the bottom part that grows under the 
ground.”’ . 

“All right,” answered Bouqui, ‘‘just so I get my share. . . . But look here! 
I’ve done all the hard work of plowing; you'll do the harvesting.”’ 

“That suits me,’’ replied Lapin with a cunning smile on his face. 

The harvest time came. Lapin went into the field, dug the turnips, carrots, 
beets, garlic and onions. He then gathered the sweet potatoes and the Irish 
potatoes. Next he picked and piled up the gourds, saying to Bouqui: 

“Bouqui, here is your share, the gourds. You can make vegetable soup 
with the onion tops and turnip greens. If you have too much of the others, 
you can feed them to your cow.” 

Bouqui knew he had. been tricked; so he said: 

“Lapin, I get only tough turnip greens, which will be dried up soon. You 
get all the good turnips, carrots and juicy potatoes. .. . It will be different 
next year; I'll take the part that grows under the ground.”’ 

“Fair enough,” replied Lapin. Then, as he was leaving, he added to Bouqui: 

““You can make dippers to drink from with the gourds.”’ 

Next year Lapin came to Bouqui and asked: 

“‘Now, Bouqui, what do you want to do this year? You complained last 
year that you were cheated. This year do you want me to do the plowing and 
planting, and you'll do the harvesting?” 

Bouqui was glad for an opportunity not to do the plowing, but wanted to 
be sure not to be tricked this season. So he replied: 

“Yes, but remember, I get the part of the crop that grows under ground 
this year.”’ 

“Oh, of course,’’ answered Lapin, “‘that’s the bargain.” 

Lapin worked the ground and planted a large crop. He planted beans, 
cabbage, lettuce, celery, tomatoes, corn, spinach, pumpkins, melons, thyme, 
parsley, eggplants, okra, peas and even peanuts. The crop grew and grew. 
When it came time to gather the harvest, Bouqui did not show up; so Lapin 
went to get him and said: 

“‘Remember our bargain, Bouqui. You either harvest the crop this year, 
or we'll starve.” 

When Bouqui got into the field, he knew he had been more badly cheated 
than ever. He gathered the beans, cabbage and lettuce and had nothing but 
roots for himself. Next he harvested the celery, tomatoes and corn; he had 
nothing but roots. At last he took in the spinach, pumpkins and melons; 
everything went to Lapin. He gathered squashes, thyme, eggplants, okra, 
peas and parsley, and there was not even one thing for him to eat or live on. 
He did not even have feed for his cow. At last he came to the peanuts. He 
had to have food for the winter; so he harvested the peanuts, and that was 
his part of the crop. 


Type 1030 (Aarne-Thompson, Types of the Folktale). 
J. Hackman, Sagan om skérdelningen (Folkloristika och etnografiska 
studier 3, 1922) 140-70; K. Krohn, Bar und Fuchs (Journal de la société 
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finno-ougrienne 6, 1886) 104-11; A. Wunsche, Der Sagenkreis vom geprellten 
Teufel (Wien and Leipzig, 1905) 355—64. 

Additional versions, not mentioned in Bolte-Polivka: A. M. Bacon and 
E. C. Parsons, Folklore from Elizabeth County, Virginia (JOURNAL OF AMERI- 
CAN FOLKLORE 35, 1922) 277-8; R. S. Boggs, North Carolina White Folktales 
and Riddles (ibid. 47, 1934) 292; Carriére, Tales from the French Folklore 
of Missouri 112-13, 278-9; J. Christillon, Dans les Alpes (Tradition, 14, 1900) 
271-2; Cox, Negro Tales from West Virginia 351-2; C. F. Coxwell, Siberian 
and Other Tales (London, 1925) 785-8, 886 n.; Dorsey, Two Biloxi Tales, 48; 
A. W. Eddins, Brazos Bottom Philosophy (Publications Texas Folklore So- 
ciety 9, 1931) 153-6; L. Lambert, Contes populaires du Languedoc (Revue 
des Langues romanes 28, 1885) 47-51; G. Laport, Les contes populaires 
wallons (Folklore Fellows Communications 101, Helsinki, 1932) 85; A. de 
Llano Roza de Ampudia, Cuentos Asturianos (Madrid, 1925) 119; E. C. 
Parsons, Folk-Lore of the Cherokee of Robeson County, North Carolina 
(JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 32, 1919) 391; idem, Folk Tales of the 
Sea Islands, South Carolina (Memoirs American Folklore Society 16, 1923) 
110, 110-11; idem, Tales from Guilford County, North Carolina (JOURNAL 
OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 30, 1917) 175; S. Thompson, European Tales 
among the North American Indians (Colorado College Publication, Language 
Series 2:34, 1919) 175 ff. 


Bouqui and Lapin: The Smokehouse 


Bouqui, who was very poor, went to Lapin the rabbit’s house to eat supper. 
Bouqui said to Lapin: 

“Lapin, you surely make good gumbo; it has in it the best meat I’ve ever 
tasted. Where do you get such good meat?” 

Now at first Lapin did not wish to tell his comrade Bouqui where he got 
the meat, but he finally answered: 

“It’s smoked meat. If you can keep a secret, I'll tell you where I get it. 
There’s a farmer near by, an old French farmer, who has a smokehouse. In it 
are all sorts of hams and sausages. I got the meat from his smokehouse.”’ 

“Oh, I want to go get some of this smoked meat myself,’’ exclaimed 
Bouqui. ‘‘Lapin, you must show me how you do it.” 

“IT cannot take you there,’’ began Lapin, ‘“‘because you know how stupid 
you are, Bouqui. You'll tell everybody in the neighborhood, and we'll get 
caught. Besides you are too greedy; you'll want to go every day.” 

“Please, Lapin; please take me along with you,” begged Bouqui. 

“All right,” finally gave in Lapin. ‘‘Come tomorrow and spend the night 
with me. We shall get up early when the roosters crow and pay the smoke- 
house a visit.” 

Bouqui arrived at Lapin’s house the next night very early, carrying along 
with him his blanket. After they were inside, Lapin said: 

‘‘Now let’s go to bed, and when the roosters crow, we'll get up and go to 
the smokehouse.”’ 

They went to bed; Lapin fell fast asleep. At about midnight he was awak- 
ened by a noise from the hen-house; the chickens were roosting in disorder 
and making a noise and cackling. Lapin went out to see. Bouqui was up and 
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pushing a pole at the chickens to make the roosters crow. He was anxious 
to leave for the smokehouse. 

“‘Bouqui, let those chickens alone and come back to bed!”’ cried Lapin. 

Again Lapin fell sound asleep. Later he was awakened once more, this time 
by a loud cackling from the hens. 

““Bouqui, O Bouqui!”’ called Lapin; “‘it’s not time to go yet. I said to wait 
until the roosters crow. They will know when to crow. Then it will be time 
for us to leave.” 

Finally the roosters crowed. Bouqui and Lapin set out. In the gray light 
of the early morning Lapin saw Bouqui was carrying something. He asked: 

“What are you carrying, Bouqui?”’ 

“‘My blanket,’’ answered Bouqui. 

“But what are you going to do with that?’’ questioned Lapin. 

“Why, carry out sausages and hams,”’ said Bouqui. 

Then Lapin said in anger: 

“You are too greedy, Bouqui. We had better be careful not to get caught.”’ 

Bouqui entered first into the hole at the back of the smokehouse, and after 
him came Lapin. Bouqui spread his blanket on the ground in the middle of 
the smokehouse and began to select and pile up the hams. Lapin had taken 
one sausage and was ready to leave through the hole. He whispered to Bouqui: 

“Hurry, Bouqui; it’s time to leave.” 

“Yes, all right, but wait another moment,’’ answered Bouqui. 

Bouqui was now piling sausages on his blanket over the hams. It was now 
growing late, and the sun was about to come up. 

“Hurry, hurry, Bouqui,” cried Lapin from the outside where he was wait- 
ing. ‘‘I hear someone coming.” 

The farmer was coming. Bouqui had made a bundle of the pile of smoked 
meat. He first went out and began to tug, to get the load through the hole. 

As Bouqui pulled harder and harder, the more it seemed that the blanket 
of hams and sausages stuck on the inside. By then it was broad daylight; and 
up came the farmer, who exclaimed: 

“Ho! ho! there, so you have been entering my smokehouse and stealing 
my meat.” 

He was carrying a switch. Bouqui wanted to leave but could not seem to 
let go the end of the blanket. The farmer caught him. He whipped and 
whipped Bouqui, as Lapin ran away. 


Type 41 (Aarne-Thompson, Types of the Folktale). 

Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausemarchen der 
Briider Grimm 2:108-17; Dahnhardt, Natursagen 4:232 ff. Additional ver- 
sions, not mentioned in Bolte-Polivka: Faine, Philologie Créole 307-13; 
Fortier, Louisiana Folktales 111-12, 112, 115-16; Parsons, The Folktales of 
Andros Island, Bahamas 3-4, 4-5, 5-7, 7-8, 8, 8-9, 8, n. 3; J. A. Teit, Euro- 
pean Tales from the Upper Thompson Indians (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE 29, 1916) 327-8. 


New Orleans, La. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
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Elsie Clews Parsons 


With the sudden death on December 19, 1941, of Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons 
anthropology was deprived not only of a scientist, an indefatigable worker 
and a benefactor, but also of a friend and a great person. The anthropologist 
usually depends upon an institution for the realization of his greatest po- 
tentialities ; Elsie Clews Parsons was herself an institution, not in the material 
sense of the word for she did not erect buildings or accumulate material 
property. She was an anthropological institution because of her varied in- 
terests, her cooperation with many universities and museums, her incredible 
tolerance, her discrimination and her judgment, in short, because of her 
general philosophy of life. 

Born in 1875 into circumstances which practically demanded that she live 
the life of a debutante, she somehow determined that circumstances should 
not dictate to her, but that hers was to be the scholar’s world. Her decision 
by no means led to an easy course, but one which required resistance and 
mental independence. The necessary struggle determined the first of what I 
consider three main phases of her career,;the one which caused her to abrogate 
conventionality and to espouse the feminist cause. This she did in a way quite 
different from that of the feminists of her day, for she was what might be 
called a ‘‘passive feminist,” one who used a negative rather than a positive 
technique. She did not make soapbox speeches, smash saloon windows, or 
parade up Fifth Avenue with a banner; she simply refused to observe such 
conventions as she felt were based upon traditional unreason. 

She graduated from Barnard College in 1896, and continued at Columbia 
where the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon her in 1899. 
At this time her chief interest was sociology under the inspiration of the late 
Franklin H. Giddings, and as Hartley House fellow she assisted him from 
1899-1902 and was subsequently a lecturer at Columbia for three years. Her 
study of sociology impressed upon her the hold which tradition exercises over 
the individual, and her written works of this period show an increasing real- 
ization of this fact and a determination to break that grip in favor of the life 
of reason. Her bibliography shows her interest in education and her belief 
that only through education could women come into their own. Her books, 
Religious Chastity (1913), The Old Fashioned Woman, and Fear and Con- 
ventionality (1914), belong to this period. The fact that they were considered 
shocking at the time demonstrates the problems she was putting before the 
public. 

About 1915 a gradual change can be discovered in the subjects she used for 
illustration, for along with titles dealing with sex ethics, parenthood, educa- 
tion and the like are commingled materials dealing with the customs of primi- 
tive peoples, which she used with a glee she never ceased to enjoy, to point 
out the effect, often unconscious, which group ideals have on each one of us. 
This second phase of Elsie Parsons’ career began with a trip she took with 
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her husband, the late Herbert Parsons, through the Southwest where her 
appetite was whetted to know more about the Southwest Indians. Seeking 
scientific advice she became acquainted with Dr. P. E. Goddard of the 
American Museum of Natural History, and later with the other anthro- 
pologists, Boas, Goldenweiser, Kroeber, Lowie, and Tozzer. She had known 
primitive people through the works of Sumner and other sociologists, but the 
method of depending upon materials carefully collected from the natives 
themselves made a strong appeal to her imagination and potentialities. The 
fact that anthropology seeks to discover rather than to change the customs of 
a people was doubtless the feature which made her turn more and more to the 
study of ethnology. She undertook fieldtrips by herself, first among the Zuni 
Indians of the Southwest, and later as far afield as Ecuador and Egypt. But 
with all the added interests which an inquiring mind, extensive travel and 
keen observation brought into her life, she never lost sight of the original 
problem which was to interpret our own way of life. This she always viewed 
as an onlooker, as a critic, and as one who sees through man’s motives and 
understands his psychological drives, but who tolerates the anthropoid. 

The ethnological phase of Dr. Parsons’ career lasted until the end which 
came too soon, and if I have visualized that career as having a third phase, 
it is not because of any sharp difference, but rather because, as anthropology 
grew in stature as a science, and some of its findings became generally ac- 
cepted, she began to cash in on her early efforts. Many conventions had 
broken down so that a woman need not fight to be allowed to think; women 
in anthropology at least did not even question their willingness to do field- 
work or to express their conclusions about it. Dr. Parsons had become one 
of a group whose very casualness was in large part a result of her own efforts. 
And yet there were still many things to fight for, before all others perhaps, 
the ideal of racial equality. 

If her first fieldwork in the village of Zuni was determined somewhat acci- 
dentally, it was not so continued. The cultures of the Southwest Indians so 
fascinated Dr. Parsons that she devoted many years of her life to formulating 
and solving the problems which those cultures presented. It was a huge task. 
She had started with the Pueblos and, after assembling an incredible amount 
of original material, she presented her analysis, synthesis and interpretation 
of this important field of Americanistics in her Pueblo Indian Religion, pub- 
lished in 1939. The two-volume report may be said to contain all that is 
known of the ethnology of the Pueblo Indians, for she searched the historical 
records, and combed archaeological reports for clues to the interpretation of 
modern rituals and beliefs. Elsie Parsons loved material and she was ever 
intrigued by comparison and the illumination furnished by neighboring tribes. 
This led her to the study of Catholicism and the effects of the Spanish upon 
her Pueblo friends. In order to delve deeper into these subjects she spent a 
winter in Mallorca and her summaries of Spanish customs and possible in- 
fluence upon the Pueblos are priceless. 

Besides modern and Spanish influences the Pueblos demonstrated a basis 
of religion which pointed toward Mexico, and toward Mexico Dr. Parsons 
herself turned. She first traveled widely to get the ‘‘feel’’ of Mexican culture, 
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then settled down to a major work, Mitla, Town of the Souls, which vies with 
Pueblo Indian Religion in scope, thoroughness and interest. Here was a town 
where the old runs into the new, but the old is ancient, for Mitla demonstrates 
today certain customs which must have prevailed when the near-by pre- 
historic monuments were built. It likewise presents a cross section of hun- 
dreds of years of Spanish history to one who like Elsie Parsons could read it, 
and besides, its modern aspect alone is appealing as well as illuminating. 

I have stressed these two books out of the long bibliography because they 
so richly demonstrate the outstanding qualities of the plan and mind of their 
author. She was above all things a respecter of evidence, and never did she 
skew it to bolster some preconceived or later deduced theory of her own. The 
reviews of Mitla emphasized the mosaic quality of the account, the creation 
of an unforgettable impression by piling one detail upon another. Once when 
we discussed this technique Dr. Parsons told me that she thought of her work 
as a mosaic and that she hated to omit any detail, even if at the time it might 
seem irrelevant, for she believed and often had had proved to her satisfaction, 
that the record of an apparently trivial detail might after many years furnish 
an invaluable clue to someone with a different point of view. 

This attitude and the realization of new problems constantly growing out 
of old ones explain the reason for a somewhat strange experience, the humor 
of which by no means escaped her, when in 1940 Dr. Parsons determined to 
visit Ecuador and Bolivia, perhaps even Peru, as a tourist. When, after a 
two-months absence she returned, we asked her such questions as a tourist 
might answer and she replied, ‘‘As soon as I got to Quito I learned of a village 
I could study very easily. I went there at once and stayed until it was time 
to come home!”’ This village was Peguchi from which she returned a second 
time three weeks before her demise. She had written her account of it and 
had returned in 1941 to check it. Many of her interpolations will appear in 
the posthumous work. 

Another major field of interest was Negro folklore. Much of Dr. Parsons’ 
material in this field was published by the American Folklore Society. The 
third and last volume of Folklore of the Antilles, French and English, is a 
concordance, which although not quite finished, will soon be published. It is 
a summary and'‘comparison of a vast quantity of materials collected by 
herself and many others. 

Although Elsie Parsons was a teacher for only a few brief years—she taught 
at the New School for Social Research in 1919—she had a great influence on 
a large group of younger ethnologists, for her needs for materials always ran 
greatly ahead of even her astonishing industry. She therefore sponsored an 
incalculable amount of research work. This she followed through to publica- 
tions in which even a sentence of appreciation sometimes became embarrass- 
ing to her. The American Folklore Society, although it has a singularly hardy 
strain running through it, has not always demonstrated this by the balancing 
of its accounts. In 1939 Dr. Parsons, who for years had been instrumental in 
avoiding a deficit for the Society, made a final effort to put it on its financial 
feet and today that goal has been accomplished. 

To go back to the great monument of Elsie Parsons’ career which does not 
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and cannot stand forth obviously as do the titles of a bibliography, I wish to 
say one more word about her ‘‘teaching.’’ This consisted in long talks with 
young people about their work; such conferences included well-taken criticism 
and advice. It was followed by intensive correspondence, a means of furnish- 
ing constant stimulation and new direction. Never did Dr. Parsons have the 
idea that money alone would do a job, although she was often sympathetic 
with the ‘‘undeserving poor’’ and did not cut off funds because of youthful 
mistakes. Another unique feature of her method of furthering research was 
that never did she exert pressure on a worker or his theories, as might have 
been expected because of the subsidy. 

Personally, Elsie Clews Parsons was fascinating. If one trait of her sturdy 
character were to be stressed more than another it must be her absolute re- 
gard for truth. She had her own ethical ideals, other people had theirs. She 
could understand and tolerate such differences, but the overlap, the sine qua 
non was a demand for honesty, of which the greatest part was self-honesty. 
She could face any fact, no matter how damaging it was to self-complacency; 
she could not deal with a liar; she pitied him if he lied only to himself. This 
fundamental rule of her life sometimes led to misunderstanding on the part 
of others because she followed it through with consummate consistency, and 
most people do not like consistency when it affects their own prejudices. For 
this reason there was no smugness of any kind in her. Instead there was 
tolerance, so magnanimous as to be almost more than human—and it is diffi- 
cult indeed to keep tolerance uniform. 

A trait which allowed her to maintain this unswerving tolerance was her 
sense of humor which must have been experienced to be appreciated. Her 
keen intuition penetrated the hard shell of character, her honesty accepted 
even the disagreeable things it found there, and her twinkling sense of humor 
mellowed them so that there was a tolerable residue. Her success with natives, 
hosts of whom count themselves her friends, was due to an innate simplicity. 
She used to say that her idea of complete comfort was to have at the same time 
a cigarette, a cup of coffee, and an open fire. And characteristically she added 
quietly, ‘‘You know it is very hard to get all three together. It is easier among 
Indians than among ourselves.” 

Giapys E. REICHARD 
Barnard College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Hopi Tales, A. M. Stephen (ed. ibid. 42:1—72). 
On the Travels of Folk Tales and One Tale from the State of Puebla (Mexican 
Folk-Ways 5:71-7). 
Kiowa Tales (Memoirs American Folklore Society 22). 
The Social Organization of the Tewa in New Mexico (Memoirs American Anthropo- 
logical Association 36). 
Masks in the Southwest of the United States (Mexican Folk-Ways 5:152). 
Ritual Parallels in Pueblo and Plains Culture (American Anthropologist 51: 
642-54). 
1930 
Zufii Tales (JoURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 43: 1-58). 
Tales and Riddles from Freetown, Sierra Leone (ed., ibid. 43:317-21). 
Proverbs from Barbados and the Bahamas (ibid. 43:324-5). 
Ring Games and Jingles in Barbados (ibid. 43 :326-9). 
Zapotecan Prayers at New Year (Mexican Folk-Ways 6:38-46). 
The Institution of the Mayordomia (ibid. 6:72-8). 
Ritual for a Little Angel (ibid. 6:141~-5). 


1931 
Ballads and chanties sung by May Hoisington (ed. JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE 44:296-301). 
Curanderos in Oaxaca (Scientific Monthly 32:60-68). 
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Review: Notes on Hopi Clans and Hopi Kinship, by Robert H. Lowie (American 
Anthropologist 33: 232-6). 

Folklore from Nova Scotia, A. H. Fauset (notes contributed, Memoirs American 
Folklore Society 24). 

Laguna Tales (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 44: 137-42). 


1932 

Isleta, New Mexico (Forty-Seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology 
192-466). 

Kingship Nomenclature of the Pueblo Indians (American Anthropologist 34: 
377-89). 

Zapoteca and Spanish Tales of Mitla, Oaxaca (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
45:277-317). 

Folk Lore from Santa Ana Xalmimilulco, Puebla, Mexico (ibid. 45:318-62). 

The Canes (Mexican Folk-Ways 7: 81). 

Getting Married in Mitla, Oaxaca (ibid. 7:129-37). 


1933 


Spring Days in Zufii, New Mexico (Scientific Monthly 36:49-54). 

Some Aztec and Pueblo Parallels (American Anthropologist 35 :611-31). 

Hopi and Zufii Ceremonialism (Memoirs American Anthropological Associa- 
tion 39). 

Folk-Lore of the Antilles, French and English (Memoirs American Folklore Society 
26:1). 


1934 


Folk Lore from Georgia (ed. JoURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 47: 386-9). 

War Verses (ibid. 47:395). 

The Sacred Clowns of the Pueblo and Mayo-Yaqui Indians (with R. L. Beals. 
American Anthropologist 36:491-514). 


1936 

Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen (ed. Columbia University Contributions in 
Anthropology 23). 

Taos Pueblo (General Series in Anthropology 2). 

Mitla, Town of the Souls (University of Chicago Publications in Anthropology. 
Chicago). 

Early Relations between Hopi and Keres (American Anthropologist 38:554-60). 

Riddles and Metaphors among Indian Peoples (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
49:171-4). 

The House Clan Complex of the Pueblos (Essays in Anthropology. Presented to 
A. L. Kroeber. Berkeley, Calif. 229-231). 

Folk-Lore of the Antilles, French and English (Memoirs American Folklore Society 
26:2). 


1937 


Some Mexican Idolos in Folklore (Scientific Monthly 44:470-73). 

Review: Zufii Mythology by Ruth Benedict and Zufii Texts by Ruth Bunzel 
(JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 50:107-9). 

Naming Practices in Arizona (American Anthropologist 39:561—2). 
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| 1938 

The Family in ‘‘America Now”’ (An Inquiry into the Civilization of the United 
States by Thirty Six Americans, Harold E. Stearns, ed. 

The Humpbacked Flute Player of the Southwest (American Anthropologist 4o: 
337-8). 

1939 

Pueblo Indian Religion (2 vols. University of Chicago Publications in Anthropology. 
Chicago). 

Picurfs, New Mexico (American Anthropologist 41:206-22). 

The Franciscans Return to Zufi (ibid. 41:337-8). 

The Last Zufii Transvestite (ibid. 41:338—40). 

Review: Singing for Power; The Song Magic of the Papago Indians of Southern 
Arizona, by R. M. Underhill (ibid. 41:482-3). 


1940 
Relations between Ethnology and Archaeology in the Southwest (American An- 
tiquity 5:214-20). 
Filipino Village Reminiscence (Scientific Monthly, 51: 435-49). 
A pre-Spanish Record of Hopi Ceremonies (American Anthropologist 42:541—2). 
Review: The History of Ethnological Theory, by R. H. Lowie (JOURNAL OF AMERI- 
CAN FOLKLORE 53:78-80). 
1941 
Taos Tales (Memoirs American Folklore Society 34). 
Notes on the Caddo (Memoirs American Anthropological Association 43). 
Review: The Hopi Child, by Wayne Dennis (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
54:221-3). 


POSTHUMOUS 


Anthropology and Prediction (American Anthropologist 44:337-44, 1942). 

Folk-Lore of the Antilles, French and English (Memoirs American Folklore So- 
ciety 26:3, 1943). 

Peguchi—An Andean Village (University of Chicago Press: prepared for publica- 
tion in 1943). 
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NOTES 


A NOTE ON HANEY’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PAUL BUNYAN :—Miss Haney’s 
Paul Bunyan bibliography in this JoURNAL (55:155—68, 1942) isan extremely valuable 
attack on a complicated task. She has unearthed a wealth of material. These ad- 
ditional items are contributed as supplementary to several of Miss Haney’s sections. 


I. TALES 


Earl Clifton Beck, Songs of the Michigan Lumberjacks (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1941) 283, 284-90 (in appendix, Tall Tales from the North 
Woods). Several Bunyan yarns are included along with other tall tales. There are 
also some tales in verse from oral tradition (248-60). A few Paul Bunyan draw- 
ings are also given; see Section V, below. 

Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots & Britches (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1940) 129-31. Several Bunyan stories from Canada and the Adirondacks. 
Chapters 6, 11, and 12 have tales and discussion of several local folk heroes from 
New York: John Darling, Bill Greenfield, Joe Call, Cal Corey, “Boney” Quillan. 
Other tall tales are also given. 

II. POETRY 


Carl Sandburg, The People, Yes (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., c. 1936) 
97-99. Some of the Bunyan stories are given. The book is important not only asa 
magnificent example of the literary use of folklore, but also for the large number of 
folktales given. 

V. ART 


Mr. Beck says (op. cit. v) ‘‘The Paul Bunyan drawings, including the end papers, 
were made by Mr. Gustave Hildebrand of the Michigan Art and Craft Project, 
Detroit. The originals belong to a series of mural decorations executed for the main 
lobby of Michigan House, in the West Quadrangle of the men’s residence halls at the 
University of Michigan. There are several minor changes, however, in the drawings 
facing pages 26, 96, and 248.” 

VI. CRITICISM 


The Paul Bunyan Tales. (Minnesota History 21:176-78, 1940). Discussion of the 
Ames article (Minnesota History 21:55-8, 1940), and some interesting information 
from W. B. Laughead. 

Ibid. 21:296-8, 1940. Reprints an article by M. M. Quaife in which he contends that 
the Paul Bunyan legend was introduced into the Michigan-Saginaw River area 
after the Stevens book. 

VII. RELEVANT LIST 


The Paul Bunyan legend has been treated from the beginning by writers rather 
than folklorists: even Stewart and Watt summarize their stories without giving us 
documentation. What the legend lost in its untrammeled growth was much of the 
possibility of studying it in straight oral tradition; what it gained was the ready cap- 
ture of the American imagination, a phenomenon equally worthy of study. Miss 
Haney might have performed a much greater service had she been either more in- 
clusive or more selective. I would suggest that treatments of folk heroes based more 
immediately on field data or from direct handling of printed sources are preferable to, 
and should be distinguished from, literary popularizations based on these treatments. 
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Antoine Barada (Nebraska Folklore Pamphlets 8:2:9-11, Sept. 15, 1937). 

Ernest W. Baughman, Bobby Hayes, Quarry Worker (Hoosier Folklore Bulletin 
1:75-7, 1942). 

Paul R. Beath, Feobold Feoboldson (Nebraska Folklore Pamphlets 5:1-12, July 1, 
1937; 8:1:1-8, Sept. 15, 1937). Two Nebraska folk heroes. The first is a strong man 
and “‘there is evidence . . . that a person by this name really lived”’ (9). 

Walter Blair, Native American Humor (1800-1900) (New York: American Book 
Company, c. 1937). The introduction (1-162) gives a fine survey of American 
humor including comment on the relation between the oral and literary tall tale. 
There is an excellent selected bibliography (163-96). The rest of the book is an 
anthology of the various types of written humor. 

Louis W. Chappell, John Henry, A Folk-Lore Study (Jena, Fromannsche Verlag, 
Walter Biedermann, 1933). An excellent and comprehensive study. 

Richard M. Dorson, Davy Crockett, American Comic Legend (Rockland, N. Y.: 
Rockland Editions, 1939). Selections from the old Crockett almanacs and reproduc- 
tions of many of their illustrations. 

Herbert Halpert and Emma Robinson, “Oregon” Smith, An Indiana Folk Hero 
(Southern Folklore Quarterly 6:163-8, 1942). 

Edward O'Reilly, The Saga of Pecos Bill (Century Magazine 106:827-33, 1923). The 
first notice of the ‘‘mythical cow-boy hero of the Southwest.’’ Drawings by Elmer 
Hader. 

Harold W. Thompson, op. cit. See above under Section I. 


A sampling of the tall tale collections belongs on this relevant list since, as has often 
been pointed out, many of the feats ascribed to Bunyan and other folk heroes are found 
in oral circulation as independent stories. 


Mody C. Boatright, Tall Tales from Texas (Dallas, Texas: The Southwest Press, 
c. 1934). Contains “‘A Preface on Authentic Liars” by J. Frank Dobie (vii—xvii), 
and an analysis of cowboy tall tales by the author, including the statement that 
Pecos Bill ‘‘is apparently a late development for few of the old-time cowmen have 
heard of him.” A fine collection of tales is given, using a framework of story-telling 
around a campfire. 

Levette Jay Davidson, Colorado Folklore (The Colorado Magazine 18, 1941) 4-7. 
Discusses the tall tale in the West with special attention to Jim Bridger. 

Federal Writers’ Project of the Work Projects Administration, Idaho Lore (Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1939) 113-40. Tales ‘‘tall and broad.” 

Zora Neale Hurston, Mules and Men (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1935) 129-37, and passim. ‘‘Big lies’’ as told by Florida Negroes; many of them are 
known by Whites over the country. 

Lowell Thomas, Tall Stories, The Rise and Triumph of the Great American Whopper 
(New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1931). A rich collection of 
tall tales secured through audience response to a radio program. Of great value for 
distribution study is the listing of the addresses of all contributors of variants even 
when their texts are not given. 

Harold W. Thompson, op. cit. See Section I. 


Stories of imaginary animals are often made part of the folk hero cycles. To list 
references would require a fairly long bibliography. Several of the references given 
above should be consulted, and also numbers of the JOURNAL and of the Publications 
of the Texas Folk-Lore Society. 
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It may be of some convenience to students to know that W. B. Laughead’s impor- 
tant booklet, The Marvelous Exploits of Paul Bunyan (Eleventh Printing, 1940) is 
free, and can be had by writing to The Red River Lumber Company, Westwood, 
Calif. Miss Haney lists it from the cover title as Paul Bunyan and His Blue Ox. 

The first research article on Bunyan: K. Bernice Stewart and Homer A. Watt, 
Legends of Paul Bunyan, Lumberjack (Transactions, Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts and Letters 18:639-51, 1916), can be secured in a pamphlet binder from 
Professor Loyal Durand, Jr., Sec’y.-Treas., Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and 
Letters, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (60 cents). 

Revision should be made of Miss Haney’s entry (167) of the following: Lake Shore 
Kearney, The Hodag and Other Tales of the Logging Camps (Wausau, Wisconsin, 
1928). The book can be obtained from Mr. Luke Sylvester Kearney, 1426 West 
State St., Milwaukee, Wis. ($1.50). 

R. D. Handy’s Paul Bunyan and His Blue Ox has been discontinued by Rand 
McNally & Co., and is out of stock. 

Of the items by Charles E. Brown listed, in Miss Haney’s bibliography (158, 167), 
only one, Flapjacks from Paul Bunyan’s Cook Shanty, is still in print. Mr. Brown has 
published a number of other interesting folklore pamphlets, all with the imprint of 
The Wisconsin Folklore Society, Madison, Wis. Among those still available are: 
Whiskey Jack Yarns, 1-9, 1940; ‘‘Cousin Jack’’ Stories, 1-8, 1940; Old Man River, 
1-20, 1940; Sea Serpents, 1-10, 1942; all are obtainable from the author, State His- 
torical Museum, Madison, Wis. (25 cents each). 

HERBERT HALPERT. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


ARCHIVE OF AMERICAN FOLK SONG:—The following is a summary of the 
report of Alan Lomax, Assistant in Charge of the Archive of American Folk Song, 
prepared as part of the annual report of the Music Division in the Library of Con- 
gress for the fiscal year 1941-1942. It is printed here through the courtesy of the 
Library of Congress. 

During the past fiscal year 1268 field records from North and South America 
were made for the Archive of American Folk-Song, and projects were launched which 
should bring in a nearly equivalent number of folksongs from both continents during 
next year. The Check-List of Recorded Songs in the English Language in the Archive 
of American Folk Song, to July, 1940, covering the years 1933-40, appeared in three 
volumes. Representative pressings of Archive records were prepared for distribution 
in North and South America, two series of transcribed radio programs based on 
Archive recordings were arranged, and hundreds of duplicate records were made in 
the Recording Laboratory and distributed to libraries, universities, and individuals 
in North and South America. 

A number of collecting projects and documentary recordings were undertaken in 
the United States and Latin America. 

The Archive assisted Vance Randolph to make a definitive collection in the Ozark 
Mountain area. Mr. Randolph has sent in one hundred and eighty records of Ozark 
ballads and folk tunes, with photographs and notes on the songs, and is still engaged 
in work on his regional survey. 

An intensive study of folksong in the life of one community was undertaken in 
collaboration with the departments of sociology and music of Fisk University. 
Coahoma county, Mississippi, a delta cotton county, was selected for study. In 1941 
a survey trip during revival season yielded records of contemporary secular and re- 
ligious folksongs. Later, graduate students from Fisk University, working under the 
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supervision of Charles Johnson and Lewis Jones, documented the general musical 
life of the community. During the summer of 1942 Alan Lomax, together with Lewis 
Jones and other Fisk workers, made an exhaustive collection of recordings and inter- 
views. A duplicate set of these will go to Fisk where a monograph on the results of 
the study is being prepared. 

In the spring of 1941 Joseph Liss and Jerome Wiesner, with the help of Glenn 
Gildersleeve, recorded an extensive set of interviews with the people of Delaware 
and the eastern shore of Maryland, emphasis being laid on their opinion of the 
European situation. Charles Todd and Robert Sonkin revisited the ‘“‘Okie’’ camps in 
southern California and recorded more Okie ballads and a set of interviews. With Mr. 
Todd’s help the migrants organized and presented an Okie Folksong Festival in one 
of the government camps; this was so successful that it was given again in 1942. 

Two southern folksong festivals were recorded during the summer of 1941; one at 
Asheville, N. C., the other at Galax, Va. Between dances at the festivals folktales, 
folk biographies, and folk opinions about the war crisis were recorded. Later in the 
summer mountain communities in Georgia were visited and farmers, doctors, news- 
paper editors and others spoke ad libitum into the microphone, telling their stories and 
piecing together the life of the community. 

On December 8, 1941, the Archive wired its recording contacts, folklorists and radio 
men, to record the sentiment of their friends and neighbors about the declaration of 
war. Records came back from Texas, Indiana, North Carolina, New York City and 
many other places, testifying to the fighting spirit of the American people. Many of 
these records were used by the Radio Project to make documentary radio programs, 
but en masse they remain in the files of the Library of Congress, a living document of 
America in 1941, 

Besides sponsoring field projects and documentary recordings, the Archive of 
American Folk-Song has aided American folklorists who have borrowed Library of 
Congress recording machines and records for use in the United States and abroad. 
During 1941-42 the Library helped the following collectors :— 

John Faulk, graduate of the University of Texas and Rosenwald fellow, to study 
the folk religion of the Negro. Mr. Faulk made over a hundred and twenty records 
of chanted sermons, prayers, spirituals, and intimate biographical interviews. 

Charles Todd and Robert Sonkin, to record traditional songs in northern New 
York state. Later, Sonkin recorded at Gee’s Bend, Ala., among a group of isolated 
Negroes. Finally Todd and Sonkin put more Okie songs and stories on record, from 
Spanish-speaking as well as English-speaking migrants. One hundred and nineteen 
records were obtained. 

Charles Draves, of the music department of the University of Wisconsin, now in 
the armed forces, to record material from Serbian, Canadian French, and Swiss 
groups and from lumberjacks, Kentucky woodsmen, and other rural communities 
in Wisconsin. Mr. Draves sent in seventy-eight records to the Library. 

Mrs. Nikol Smith flew a Library of Congress recording machine to Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana; her twenty-eight records show Asiatic, European, and African traits 
against an Afro-American background that is typically West Indian. 

Eloise Linscott journeyed through Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
and Maine on a ballad hunt for the Archive, and sent in thirty-one records of fiddle 
tunes and ballads from the backwoods of the Northeast. 

Fletcher Collins, then of Elon College, N. C., now of the Fairchild Aircraft Com- 
pany of Maryland, recorded ballads and other songs from the North Carolina moun- 
tains to make a set of fourteen records. 

Amos Burg, travelling in an open boat to make a film on the Alaska Eskimo, re- 
corded ballads and tales of Alaskan Whites along his course. 

Philip Cohen of the Radio Project took ten records of Vermont fiddling and ballad 
singing on Bread Loaf Mountain, under the watchful eye of poet Robert Frost. 
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William Doerflinger, who is writing a doctoral dissertation at Harvard on sea 
songs, took down the songs and reminiscences of ninety-year-old Captain Taylor, 
who described where the pulls came in the traditional shanties and what the men 
meant when they sang ‘“‘Blow the Man Down.” Mr. Doerflinger’s collection totals 
thirty-eight records. 

John A. Lomax, honorary curator of the Archive, went over old trails and opened 
up new ones to record the cowboy songs of his native state, Texas. He and Frank 
Goodwyn recorded ‘‘The Ballad of the Purple Bull’’ and other corridos and decimas 
of the Texas Mexican vaqueros; also the songs and reminiscences of old cattlemen. 
Mr. Lomax has sent in one hundred and seven records this year. 

With the help of Jerome Wiesner, John Langenegger and their assistants of the 
Recording Laboratory ninety-six records were made at the Archive during the year; 
these were obtained from Woody Guthrie, Blind Sam Terry, Barbara Bell, Marianna 
Schaup, Governor Elias Jiron of Isleta Pueblo, Hudie Ledbetter and a score of other 
singers. With the help of the Recording Laboratory the Archive was also able to 
bring in for duplication some of the most valuable collections of félksong records in 
private hands. Twenty-one records of Negro songs made in Tennessee and Alabama 
by Dr. John Work of Fisk University were duplicated for Archive files, including 
some songs from The Negro Sacred Harp, discovered by Dr. Work in southern 
Alabama. One hundred and one records made in Trinidad by Dr. and Mrs. Melville 
Herskovits were copied for the Archive. Ready for duplication in the Laboratory 
are Dr. Herskovits’ cylinders from West Africa and Haiti. Arrangements have also 
been made to duplicate Dr. Marius Barbeau’s definitive collection of cylinders of 
French Canadian and Indian songs as well as the records in the Archive of the Casa 
Hispanica at Columbia University. 

Special appropriations for folksong recording in Latin America and for exchange 
of folksong materials with Latin America made it possible for the Archive to send 
machines and material south. A Library of Congress machine was used by Seamus 
Doyle, of New York University, to make fifty-three records of popular songs and folk- 
songs in Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Peru. Melville Herskovits, at work in Bahia, 
made a large number of records of Afro-Brazilian songs. Frank Duffy, exchange stu- 
dent to Colombia, is using a Library machine to assist him in his study of the sur- 
vival of the traditional Spanish ballad in the uplands of that country. Luiz Heitor 
Corréa de Azevedo, professor of folklore at the University of Rio de Janeiro, has been 
at work for some months with an Archive machine in Brazil. 

On the side of exchanges, the Archive has been most active. The Discoteca of Sao 
Paulo has made copies of two hundred folksong records in their files, to be exchanged 
for a similar set of materials from Archive collections. The appropriation for ex- 
changes has made it possible for the Archive to publish its first large set of pressings 
of Archive recordings. This set contains thirty records in six albums, titled as follows: 
1. Anglo-American Ballads; 2. Anglo-American Shanties, Lyric Songs, Dance Tunes, 
and Spirituals; 3. Afro-American Spirituals, Work Songs, and Ballads; 4. Afro- 
American Blues and Games Songs; 5. Bahaman Songs, French Ballads and Dance 
Tunes, Spanish Religious Songs and Games Songs; 6. Songs from the Iroquois Long 
House (edited by William N. Fenton, Smithsonian Institution). These albums, ac- 
companied by descriptive notes and texts in English, will be sent to Latin American 
libraries, universities and museums and are also available for purchase from the 
Recording Laboratory, either in albums or as single records. Plans for another set 
are under consideration for the current year. 

As a result of the publication of its Check-List, numerous orders for duplicates 
of records in the Archive collection have been received. A number of copies of Archive 
records were made for the University of Texas, Yale University, Smith College, the 
Pan-American Union, American Museum of Natural History, Fisk University and 
other institutions. 
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NOTES ON FOLK MEDICINE IN THE HOPI VILLAGE OF MOENKOPI:'~ 
Hopi ceremonialism has been richly described, and there have been substantial con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Hopi social organization, economy, and child training. 
But, except for a few pages on the medical ethnobotany,? information on the Hopi 
conception and treatment of illness is scattered fragmentarily through the literature. 
While my material does not permit a comprehensive treatment of the subject, a 
systematic presentation of data on these topics from one Hopi village may be useful 
as affording documentation for later comparisons and as suggesting certain crude 
first generalizations. The circumstance that these data come from Moenkopi adds, 
perhaps, to their interest, for this village has been but little visited by ethnologists 
and only one paper® based upon field work there has thus far appeared. 

Moenkopi, originally a farm colony of Oraibi, is the westernmost of the Hopi 
villages, located less than two miles east of the Navaho agency of Tuba City. With 
the possible exception of New Oraibi, it is almost certainly the most acculturated of 
the Hopi towns. In terms of its location and of the distance from the nearest Hopi 
village (Hotevilla) it has probably been subjected to stronger Navaho influence. At 
present there is a marked feud between ‘‘conservative”’ and “‘liberal”’ factions. Most 
of the members of the former faction reside in the lower village, the majority of the 
latter (also known as ‘‘the council group’’ because of their acceptance of the village 
council organized by the Indian Service) in the upper village. 

None of these data were obtained by direct questioning. They consist of excerpts 
from running conversations on a variety of topics. No notes were written down in 
the presence of informants, but careful paraphrases were recorded as soon as possible 
after the interview. To protect them, the eleven informants are referred to by letters 
rather than by their names. All, save G and K, are men, and all except G and I belong 
to the “‘liberal” faction. D, G, H, I, and J are presumably past fifty years of age. 
The ages of the others range from the early twenties to about fifty. All except J spoke 
English at least fairly well, and all interviewing was carried on in English without an 
interpreter. 

CONCEPTIONS OF ILLNESS: HOPI ‘“‘DOCTORS”’ 


B: Z’s son is at the sanatorium at Kayenta [this boy was sent thither to recover 
from tuberculosis], and he has haemorrhages. Hopis get this sometimes from the hair 
of big animals. This hair goes into them, and makes them sick. 

Rheumatism; my father got a stiff knee once because of this. He was tanning a deer- 
skin, and kneeling down in front of it. Some of the hair went into one of his knees. 
After that, he had to sleep with his blanket between his knees, so that the hair couldn’t 
go from one knee to the other; but once it slipped out, and when he woke up he had 
both knees stiff. 

Hopis can cure sickness that comes from hair in four days; but I think this boy will 
die, now that they’ve taken him away. 


K: Babies get sick from being carried by pregnant women. It’s because their 
breath smells bad. They get diarrhea. It’s just the same for boys and girls. 


C: Maybe people catch diseases from each other. I don’t know. But long ago Hopis 
didn’t think of that, and they didn’t mind touching sick people. A disease comes and 
goes into everyone. 


B: A man gets a cataract from the clouds. If a pregnant woman breathes on the 


1 Based on eight weeks’ field work during the summer of 1938, made possible by the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University. Thanks are expressed to Clyde Kluckhohn, under whose 
direction the work was done. 

? Alfred F. Whiting, Ethnobotany of the Hopi (Flagstaff, 1939) 30-38. 

* Kenneth MacLeish, Notes on Hopi Belt-Weaving of Moenkopi (American Anthropologist 
42:2Q1-311, 1940). 
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bad eye, or if a woman with a baby puts milk from her breast in it, she can cure it, or 
help it get better. I don’t know why this helps. 


B: The sun can make people feel sick, or make them tired; and it’s worse if a person 
is young, because then he isn’t used to it. Old men can stay out all day with ‘‘no 
clothes on” and it doesn’t hurt them. [Actually, they always wear a loincloth or 
drawers.] 


A: People get appendicitis from being worried. This worry turns into dirty stuff 
inside them, and they get more and more of it until they’re sick. It moves up toward 
the heart after awhile, and if it gets there it can kill them. The Hopi doctor wants to 
find out what they’re worrying about, because then he can cure them more easily. But 
even if he can’t find out what it is, he can probably cure them anyway, by rubbing 
them and breaking up the stuff so that it goes away. 

C: Hopi doctors rub appendicitis away, and they can often cure people by doing 
this; but I think it’s safer to go to the white doctor and have it taken out. Then it 
can’t bother you any more. 

G: Hopi doctors can cure appendicitis by rubbing the stomach and giving the sick 
man some medicine to eat. 


E: All three of the doctors here belong ‘‘down below.” [Referring to the lower vil- 
lage, where the ‘“‘conservatives”’ live.] They all know something about bones, but they 
do all kinds of curing. They all rub people to cure them, and they have different 
kinds of plants for medicines. They don’t like White people, and they don’t want to 
talk to them. Maybe they’re witches; I don’t know, I guess they’re not. [He laughs.] 

Hopi doctors don’t get paid much; they’re supposed to cure people free, but some- 
times they get presents. People always give them their food when they come from 
some other place to cure a person. 


I: These doctors cure most things by rubbing and with medicine. I don’t believe 
they can take things out of people. When a man is sick, the doctor comes and feels 
all over him, inside his elbows and knees and on his shoulders, and then he knows 
what the trouble is. 

G: I don’t believe any of these doctors can take things out of people; that’s what 
some people think, but it’s just a story. They know about bones, and they can fix 
them when they’re broken, and they always rub a place to cure it. 


C: Medicine men can usually do a few “‘tricks.’’ Some of them are pé:sitaga [lit., 
eye-man], and at times they go into a kiva and let a few men come in. They take a 
crystal and look around at the people through it, and can see right inside them, and 
tell them if they’re sick or not. When they see something in a man, they go and take it 
out. It might be any kind of little thing. Then they put it into a ‘‘vase full of water 
boiling over a tall fire.” There are no p6:sitaga in Moenkopi. 


C: There are plenty of good plants that grow around here, but most of them are 
known only to the medicine men. They go out by themselves and collect a big supply 
to keep on hand so they can be used at any time. 


D: All these medicines are made out of the roots of plants that grow around here. 
The medicine men mix them all up together, sometimes. [Actually, leaves are used as 
well.] They cure most things, but sometimes a man has to get an operation, and if this 
is what he needs, Hopi doctors can’t cure him. 

A: The doctors cure all sorts of fevers with plants. Semetinns they wash the sick 
man with water that has certain plants in it, and other times they give him mixtures 
of plants to eat. They may give both together. Only the old medicine men know what 
plants to use. 
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C: Hopi doctors could cure typhoid, all right, if the patient came to them soon 
enough. They'd use some medicine, but I don’t know what it is. 

[There had just been a death from typhoid in the village, when this information 
was obtained. C was loath to believe that the disease might have sprung from local 
water, and was very little perturbed about it.] 


C: Doctors cure rheumatism by steaming. They put whatever sore part it is in the 
steam that comes from some wet plants on a hot rock, and rub it. I don’t know what 
plants they use. 


D: Once my uncle was very sick, and he was about to leave (die). He was working 
in Tuba then. Some people came over to tell me, but they didn’t know he was my 
uncle. I ran over there and saw him, and then I put some gas in my pickup and went to 
see our relations at Oraibi to see what we could do. 

We went to Hotavilla and got a big medicine man and brought him back here; this 
medicine man was my uncle, too. We all went to the hospital, but they’d only let us 
see my uncle for ten minutes. This medicine man took three things out of my uncle’s 
chest, from different places. I don’t know what they were. One or two were porcupine 
quills, like people put into a man to kill him. Witches do this, I don’t know how. 

Then the next day he went back and took out two more things; I don’t know why he 
didn’t take them all out at once. ‘‘In four days he was all right.” 


C: “I can’t believe that doctors can really take things out’’ because there isn’t any 
scar even when they’ve taken out an arrowhead or something like that. They say they 
take out quills, arrowheads and hard things of this sort, and animals too. I don’t 
believe any of that, except about animals. 

I know people can have ants inside them and be sick on that account, because my 
uncle died of that. The ants ‘‘go all over inside you and make their home,” and the 
doctor tries to grab them with tweezers when they come to the surface. This is a very 
painful disease. 


B: My grandfather became a doctor after I'd gone away to school. Once he cured 
a Navaho woman who hadn't been cured by a dance her people had had for her. He 
“took things out of her,”’ and she got well. Navaho dances don’t help anyway, but they 
cost a lot of sheep or money. 

J: I don’t know if Hopi doctors can really take things out of people and cure them. 
Maybe they can. 


D: My wife got a bad eye. She couldn’t stand it, so she went to the doctor at Tuba. 
He put her in the hospital. After several days I went over to see her, and she was no 
better than before. The doctor told me she was going to lose the sight of that eye, 
so I asked if I could take her home for four days. I wanted to let the Hopi doctors try 
and cure her. 

When she came home, I went to Oraibiand Hotavilla and went around until I found 
a good medicine man. He came back here and ‘“‘kissed the things out of her eye”’ 
[sucked them out]. He took out blood and little red veins [trachoma ?], and he gave her 
some medicine. That night she slept well. The next day he came back and gave her 
some more medicine, and at the end of four days she was well again. The White 
doctor came over to look at her, and he said she sure was well again, and that after this 
he’d work with the Hopi doctors. 

A: Once I had a soreness in my penis, not syphilis or anything like that, and I 
couldn’t urinate. The doctor felt all over, then he took out some kindling [splinters], 
and he took a spider out of the left side of my chest. I didn’t see the spider, but the 
doctor showed it to my grandmother. 


B: I know of several people who have been bitten by snakes, but none of them got 
very sick. The Snake people (Snake Society) know how to cure this; ‘‘they just suck 
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on the place.”” Then the patient has to join that society. There aren’t many people 
here who can cure bites, but at Hotavilla there are many more. 

A: The doctor makes a kind of poultice out of juniper leaves which have been 
boiled, and puts this on the bite. Sometimes he sucks out a little snake or some other 
animal. The patient must go away from the village for four days after this. I never 
heard of any man who died of snake bite, after the doctors had taken care of him. 

[So far as I was able to judge, A felt that the extracting of animals from the bite 
was perfectly credible. B, however, made no mention of this, although he did say that 
the bite was sucked.] 

The only time Hopi doctors cut anyone is when they cure snake bites. A Snake 
Society man with ‘‘a good mouth”’ sucks the poison out. He has to be careful not to 
swallow the poison, or he’d die. 

[This bit of information came a few weeks after the first reference to snake bites, 
and nothing more was said about the extraction of animals.] 


A: To cure boils, the doctor makes paste out of juniper leaves and dries it enough 
so that it will burn a little. He puts some other vegetable things in with it, then he 
places the whole in his mouth while it’s burning. He sucks the boils with all this in his 
mouth. After that, he puts hé-ma [ceremonial corn-meal] and some other ‘“‘supersti- 
tious stuff’’ on the chest and blows it into the heart. They say those boils are there 
because that person has a fire inside him, and the boils are where it tried to come out. 
The hé’ma and the other things put the fire out. 

[A did not know, or at least claimed with apparent honesty that he did not know, 
what herbs were used, with the exception of hé-ma and juniper green paste. He was 
obviously uncertain as to the true efficacy of the “superstitious stuff,’’ and yet 
stated as a fact that it was blown into the heart. He himself was actually cured in this 
way, he said.] 


A: Some doctors know all about bones; that’s all they study. Sometimes two of 
them work on a broken bone or a sprain, and then they pull the bones apart and let 
them go back together the way they’re supposed to be. 

B: Once I strained my leg, and it was pretty bad. I went down below [to the lower, 
or “‘conservative,’’ part of the village], and one of those doctors down there fixed me 
by rubbing my leg. 

B: White doctors can do more with big cuts than Hopi doctors, because they know 
how to sew it up. 


C: Witches can make people go crazy, but it can be inherited, too. If a person 
thinks too much about any one thing, he might go crazy. Doctors have medicine for 
it, and rubbing helps cure it, but sometimes they don’t try to use any medicine. 


A man who was crazy, and then got well, could become a great medicine man. 
C: If a man is hit by lightning, and gets well, he can be a great medicine man. 


HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES 


A: When a woman is going to have a baby, she gets pains a day or two before, and 
she must walk around a lot. When the baby is about to be born, she asks her husband 
to hold her up under the arms, then she kneels down. He must press with his knees in 
the small of her back, very hard. He may shake her to make the birth faster. 

Afterbirth is thrown away, and the mother must be kept warm for awhile; if she is 
not, her blood will clog and she will get sick. 

There are medicines for women who are going to have babies: When my wife had 
her first child, my mother gave her turtle bones ground in water. It doesn’t take away 
the pain, but makes the birth safer. This is because “‘the turtle just walks along and 
the baby drops off, it doesn’t have any trouble.” 
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They put ashes on the navel of the baby after it’s been cut; this is to dry up the 
wound. Bandages are wrapped around the child for a few days. 

For twenty days after birth, the mother mustn’t eat any salt. But after the first 
birth, she doesn’t have to wait that long, if she doesn’t want to. Ten or fifteen days are 
enough. 

There is some kind of Hopi medicine, I don’t know what it is, that can keep a baby 
from being born. It melts the foetus. But Hopis don’t like to use this. [This is pre- 
sumably a medicine that is swallowed.] 


C: Hopi babies are strengthened by being bathed in cold water. They get tough 
that way, and don’t get sick so easily. If the baby has a cold, it’s better to bathe him 
from the waist down only. 


G: We all believe in luck. We think that maybe if a person changes his home, his 
luck will change, too. So if a child is sick all the time, we let another person take care 
of it. If the child gets well, then the other man is his father from that time on. The 
child doesn’t ever go with anyone in his clan, because that wouldn’t be as much change 
as if it were anyone else. 

Sometimes a child will get sick on account of being treated badly at home, and it 
ought to be sent to live with other people who'll be nice to it. 


B: G's brother had a little boy, and he got sick, so he gave him to one of the medi- 
cine men down below. This man isn’t in his clan, and he isn’t related to him at all. 
He can still go and see his son anytime, but the little boy really belongs to the medi- 
cine man, now. “I can’t tell you all about it.” 

When G [his wife] was a iittle girl, she was sick all the time, so her folks took her to 
a friend’s house to live. She got well soon. Sometimes he comes over here to the house 
to see her, and he ‘‘does anything for her.” 


A: Today my little girl [age one year] is sick to her stomach, and she vomits a little. 
It’s because three weeks ago her mother’s sister, who is pregnant, carried her. She 
inhaled this woman’s breath, and that made her sick and sort of lazy. She’ll be like 
this, on and off, until her aunt’s baby is born (about seven months more). A baby 
should be given cod-liver oil when she’s very small, so that if this happens, then she 
won't be so much affected. My other daughter was treated this way, and so she didn’t 
get sick when her mother was pregnant with the new baby. But we didn’t give cod- 
liver oil to this little girl, and so she’s sick, now. Little boys get sick in this way just 
as girls do. 


A: There is a plant with oval leaves that grows very tall; it has a root like a sort of 
round carrot, with yellow flesh. When you chew it, it makes your mouth pucker up, 
and takes away stomach aches; and it’s good to chew up and put on insect bites to 
take the pain out. 

Mormon tea is good for stomach trouble, and makes you feel well even if you 
haven't got any sickness. 

B: There are some kinds of plants people use for stomach aches, but I don’t know 
them. I never heard of any medicine for headaches. 

C: There are lots of good things for a bad stomach. Black coffee without any 
sugar is good, and so are boiled juniper greens. 

A: My daughter got very constipated once, and a medicine man gave her some 
grey leaves that grow on little bunchy bushes. They look 2 little like four-leaf clovers. 
We mixed this up with water, and gave her a teaspoonful morning and night, and she 
got well. The root of this plant is used for the same thing, but they rub it on the stom- 
ach. It’s like Vicks*; first it feels cool, and then it itches. 

[This reference to constipation came later than the first, and supplemented the 


% Vicks Vaporub, a commercial analgesic.—Ed. 
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information he had given me already. He did not know the name of the plant, and, 
though we both tried, he was not able to find it growing near the village]. 

A: The best medicine for constipation is boiled juniper greens. This is a good medi- 
cine for lots of things, and sometimes people just chew it raw when their stomach is 
upset. 


B: I havea root that I got up at Navaho Springs; some medicine man at Hotavilla 
told me about it. You can only take a little at a time, and then it makes you vomit 
and excrete at the same time, and feel very sick; but after, you feel ‘‘as if you want to 
run a long way.” 

C: No one should use that root which makes you vomit, ‘‘unless they know how to 
vomit, or they might die.” 


H: Whenever I don’t feel well, I eat some soda; it’s a good medicine. I told that old 
man next door [who has tuberculosis] to eat some, and it made him feel better, too. 


A: I stayed down in Phoenix for a while, when I was a kid, and when I came back 
I got tuberculosis. A medicine man from Hotavilla showed me a root to eat that 
grows all around near here. Those roots cured me. I used to carry pieces of them 
around in my pocket, and I chewed them and swallowed the juice; it tastes sweet, 
then bitter. It always made me hungry when I chewed them. 

E got tuberculosis from playing a trumpet in the band, but he got over it. I don’t 
know how he got cured. 


A: Most people put a hot cloth around their neck when they have a sore throat: 
and it’s good to eat boiled juniper greens too. When I have a cold, sometimse I swal- 
low a piece of Vicks. 

[I may say from personal experimentation that there is a certain similarity of taste 
between Vicks and cedar greens]. 

C: I get the flu very easily, much more often than most peole. Flu is caused by a 
change of weather or of temperature. If it’s been very hot, and then gets cold, a lot 
of people will get the flu. 


D: Once my brother knew a White man in Winslow who had the clap. He knew of 
a medicine about as big as a thin straw, a root, that would cure this. The man ate this 
root, and in four days he was all right. After that, he gave my brother fifty dollars. 
My brother learned about this medicine from our grandfather; he told him, but he 
didn’t tell me about it. I try to learn what it is from my brother, but he wont’ tell me. 
{He laughs. ] 

A: The best thing for sore eyes is sun-flower seed ground up in water. But when I 
was little I had bad eyes because I used to look up at the clouds a lot, and ‘‘something 
got into my eyes.’’ They tried using sun-flower seeds to cure me, but it didn’t work 
that time, so they took me to R [father’s brother’s wife] who was nursing a baby 
then, and she put a little milk from her breast in my eyes. Maybe it didn’t help, I 
don’t know; but they got better anyhow. 





J: When people have earaches, they pour boiled juniper greens in their ears. 
J: We have no medicine for toothaches. People have bad teeth pulled out. 


H: Once I had a boil on my stomach, and I had bowel trouble too. I thought that 
boil went right through into my stomach, but maybe it didn’t. It was cured, and my 


bowel trouble went away. 
B: A good way to cure sores and boils is to put pine gum on them; this draws out 


the pus, and they heal up soon. 

C: A good thing to heal cuts is a mixture of bitter plants, all ground up. The mix- 
ture is hot, like chile, but there isn’t any chile in it. I don’t know what plants are used. 
The mixture can be tied against the cut with a bandage. 
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Most people go to the hospital now, when they have a bad cut, because it can be 
sewn up. 

B: Most people just wash out a cut and put on some kind of plants all ground up, 
but I don’t know what kind. They use ordinary corn-meal, too; it makes the cut heal 
up. 


B: Old W. is crazy. He’s getting better now, but he used to be pretty bad. People 
get crazy from witchcraft, and I don’t know how they get cured. Sometimes they just 
get well without any help, but they may go crazy again. 

B: Once a man swallowed some of the juice of a gourd plant, and he went crazy 
for months. He got sick from it, too. I don’t know how they cure that. 


BELIEFS ABOUT LIGHTNING 


C: Hopis don’t believe there’s anything you can wear or carry around that will 
keep off the lightning, the way Navahos think of turquoise. 

When lightning hits someone, it breaks him all up; but “the clouds will put him 
back together again so long as no one looks or goes near.” 

C: Some spirit that is invisible comes from the clouds and does this. Once at Oraibi, 
a woman looked when a man was being put back together again, and the spirit went 
away. They could see where the man was partly put together. The first people to 
touch a man, once he is made whole, are the pa:lataqa [Horn people]. No one else may 
touch him before they do. 

F:; Once a house near here got struck by lightning and it smelled terrible in there 
afterward. Maybe the smell is what makes people sick. 

I know a man who was hit by lightning. He fell down and lay still, and the lightning 
hit him again and brought him back to life. It’s really true; that’s what happened. 
The same thing happened here once before. 

B: When a thing is struck by lightning it becomes dangerous, and people shouldn’t 
go near it. ‘Something goes into them from it, so next time it thunders their insides 
move around.”’ People die of it, sometimes. 

When a man is hit by lightning, no one must look at him. If they don’t look, he'll 
probably come to life again. 


DISCUSSION 


The only general conclusion which can be drawn from these materials is that here 
we have another case to support the inductive generalization of the extraordinary 
persistence of folk beliefs on such topics even under conditions of strong acculturation. 
While a note of scepticism is once struck, there are no consistent differences between 
the attitudes of “‘liberals’’ and ‘‘conservatives’’ and the apparent age differentials are 
slight. Faith in the native pharmacopoeia (even where precise recognition of specific 
plants is no longer widespread) and conviction in magical object intrusion persist ina 
village where costume and technology are predominantly European and where cere- 
monialism is highly attenuated. But the value of these data is primarily that of pro- 
viding the kind of documentation which Hill rightly says we require: ‘‘ .. . from the 
point of view of tracing various forms of culture growths and influences, it is an es- 
sential factor that these minute details be included.’ 


KENNETH MACLEISH. 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 


*W. W. Hill, Agricultural and Hunting Methods ‘of the Navaho Indians (New Haven, 
1938) 3. 
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GOOD STORIES 


Members of the American Folklore Society would mot be working with folklore if 
they did not appreciate the material; hence it is nothing new to them to observe that 
folkloristic material is full of good plots and characters. Since it often appears in the 
form of large collections in which good, bad and indifferent are recorded pretty much 
as they come, it is sometimes difficult to find these particular plots and characters. 
This is all the more true since nearly all collections have many tales which may have 
historical value and give insight into culture but lack plot. Some of them may even 
seem entirely pointless to one who is not acquainted with the society in which the 
tales are told. 

It seems to me that the very ‘‘pointlessness’’ of many stories is a question for discus- 
sion, for it would be interesting to know what satisfaction the people get out of them. 
In discussing this and other questions dealing with folklore Mr. Joseph Campbell 
suggested that it might be helpful to choose ‘‘good stories’ as we find them in the 
voluminous literature, and retell them briefly with their references. With Mr. Camp- 
bell’s cooperation I have secured some of these references which will appear from time 
to time. It isalmost certain that members and readers must know where to find others. 
If they would send me references I should be much pleased. 

Sometimes a story is good because of its plot and it is the plot which should deter- 
mine most choices. It should be understood by the general reader. Some stories are 
interesting because of the way in which character is built up. I should say that the 
best gift primitives make to literature is subtle psychological understanding which 
comes out in pathos, humor, ridicule or praise, and even more often in implication. 
Consequently characters may be portrayed which rank as “great.” It is probable 
that characterization can be fully understood only from a full text of the tale in the 
original language. There is little doubt that such characterizations furnish much 
material on behavior, ideals of beauty and morals, and things forbidden or deplored. 
When many or all of these ideas are attributed to a character as it appears in a story, 
it is one which might be noted in this column. 

The first story to be retold is a tale of the Tewa living among the Hopi at First 
Mesa. It is taken from Elsie Clews Parsons, Tewa Tales (Memoirs American Folklore 
Society 19, 1926) 192-5. 

Water Jar Boy 


The people were living at Sikyatki. There was a fine-looking girl who refused to 
marry. Her mother made water jars all of the time. One day as she was using her foot 
to mix some clay, she told her daughter to go on with this while she herself went for 
water. The girl tried to mix the clay on a flat stone by stepping on it, and somehow 
some of it got inside her. This made her pregnant and after a time she gave birth. The 
mother was angry about this, but as she looked she saw that it was not a baby that 
had been born but a little jar. When the mother asked where it came from the girl 
just cried. Then the father came in. He said he was very glad his daughter had a baby. 
When he found it was a little water jar he became very fond of it. 

He watched it and saw it move. It grew and in twenty days it had become big. It 
could go about with the children and was able to talk. The children also became fond 
of it. They found out from his talk that he was Water Jar Boy. His mother cried be- 
cause he had no legs, arms or eyes, but they were able to feed him (at the mouth of the 
jar). 

When snow came the boy begged his grandfather to take him along with the men 
to hunt rabbits. ‘‘My poor grandson, you can’t hunt rabbits, you have no arms or 
legs.”’ 
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“But take me anyway. You are too old, you can’t kill anything.” 

His grandfather took him down under the mesa where he rolled along. Pretty soon 
he saw a rabbit track and followed it. Then a rabbit ran out and he began to chase it, 
He hit himself against a rock, the jar broke, and a boy jumped up. 

He was very glad his skin had been broken and that he was a big boy. He had lots 
of beads around his neck, earstrings of turquoise, a dance kilt and moccasins, and a 
buckskin shirt. He was fine-looking and handsomely dressed. He killed four jack- 
rabbits before sunset for he was a good runner. 

His grandfather was waiting for him at the foot of the mesa, but did not know him. 
He asked the fine-looking boy, ‘‘Did you see my grandson anywhere?” ‘‘No, I did not 
see him.” 

“‘That’s too bad, he is late.” 

“I didn’t see anyone anywhere,”’ said the boy. Then because his grandfather looked 
so disappointed, he said, ‘‘I am your grandson.” 

“No, you are not my grandson.” 

“Yes, I am your grandson.” 

“You are only teasing me. My grandson is a round jar and has no arms or legs.” 

Then the boy said, “I am telling you the truth. I am your grandson. This morning 
you carried me down here. I looked for rabbits and chased one, just rolling along. 
Pretty soon I hit myself on a rock, my skin was broken and I came out of it. I am the 
very one who is your grandson. You must believe me.” Then the old man believed and 
they went home together. 

When the grandfather came into the house with a fine-looking young man, the girl 
was ashamed (as if the son were a suitor). The old man said, ‘‘This is Water Jar Boy, 
my grandson.”’ 

The grandmother asked how the water jar had become a boy and the two told the 
story of the shedding of the jar’s ‘“‘skin.’” The women were finally convinced. 

The boy went about with the other boys of the village. One day he said to his 
mother, ‘‘Who is my father?” “I don’t know,” she answered. He kept on asking and she 
just cried. Finally he said, ‘“Tomorrow I am going to find my father.”’ 

“You cannot find him. I have never gone with any man so there is no place for you 
to look for a father,”’ she said. 

‘But I know I have one,”’ the boy said. ‘‘I know where he lives. I am going to see 
him.” 

The mother begged him not to go, but he insisted. The next morning she fixed a 
lunch for him and he went off toward the southeast to a place called Horse Mesa 
Point where there was a spring. As he approached he saw a man walking a little way 
from the spring. He asked the boy, ‘‘Where are you going?” 

“‘To this spring,” the boy answered. 

‘“‘Why are you going there?” 

“‘T want to see my father.” 

‘‘Who is your father?”’ 

“He lives in this spring.”’ 

“Well, you will never find your father,’’ said the man. 

“Well, I want to go into the spring. My father is living in it,’’ persisted the boy. 

“Who is your father?” asked the man again. 

“Well, I think you are my father.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T just know it, that’s all.” 

Then the man stared hard at the boy, trying to scare him. The boy kept on saying, 
“You are my father.” At last the man said, ‘Yes, I am your father. I came out of that 
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spring to meet you,” and he put his arm around the boy’s neck. He was very glad his 
boy had come and he took him down into the spring. 

There were many people living there. The women and girls ran up to the boy and 
put their arms around him because they were glad he had come. This way he found his 
father and his father’s relatives. He stayed there one night. The next day he went to 
his own home and told his mother he had found his father. 

Then his mother got sick and died. The boy thought to himself, ‘It’s no use for 
me to stay with these people,” so he went to the spring, and there he found his mother 
among the other women. He found out that his father was Red Water Snake. He 
explained to the boy that he could not live over at Sikyatki, so he had made the boy’s 
mother sick so she died and came to live with him. That is the way the boy and his 
mother went to the spring to live with his father. After that they all lived together. 


Grapys A. REICHARD. 


Barnard College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 





FOLKLORE NEWS 


INTER-AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY:—An _ Inter- 
American Society of Anthropology and Geography was founded on January first. Its 
objectives are: 1, the interchange of information and views among scientists interested 
in the cultures of the Americas; 2, the formulation of research problems and the de- 
velopment of scientific methods and objectives in anthropology, geography, and 
related social science research in the Americas; 3, the promotion of inter-American 
cooperation in these fields; 4, the encouragement of publication. 

The Society will publish a quarterly review, the first issue to appear early in 1943. 
The review will carry articles which have subject matter or method of broad Inter- 
American rather than local interest. It will publish summaries of recent work in areas 
or countries, discussions of research problems, abstracts of outstanding recent works, 
and notes of news of personal and institutional activities. Publication will be primarily 
in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, but contributions in other languages may be ac- 
cepted. 

A temporary organizing committee has undertaken to establish and conduct the 
affairs of the Society until it can be put on a permanent basis. This has been necessary 
because an organization meeting cannot be held at this time and because the Smith- 
sonian Institution has provided special facilities to assist in the preliminary work. 
This committee consists of Wendell C. Bennett, Yale University; George Vaillant, 
University of Pennsylvania Museums; Preston James, University of Michigan; Julian 
Steward, Smithsonian Institution; Ralph L. Beals, on leave from the University of 
California and now at the Smithsonian Institution; Carl A. Sauer, University of 
California, and S. W. Boggs, State Department. This committee will function until 
December 31, 1944, when elective officers will assume control. 

Temporary statutes have been adopted to govern the Society until permanent 
statutes can be adopted at a regular meeting, which may be held in conjunction with 
the next American Scientific Congress. 

The temporary organizing committee invites the membership of interested in- 
dividuals, societies, and institutions. Regular membership is open to individuals upon 
payment of dues of $3.00 a year. Students who submit a statement of status signed 
by two instructors may become student members for three years, at a special rate of 
$2.00 a year. Organizations and institutions may become affiliated upon payment of 
$3.00 a year. Applications for membership, accompanied by dues for the first year, 
may be sent to Ralph L. Beals, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. Con- 
tributions for the Review may be sent to the same address. 


SPANISH FOLKLORE LECTURES:—Professor Agapito Rey of Indiana University 
returned to the United States this fall after six months’ leave spent in Mexico. Last 
spring Dr. Rey gave a series of lectures on sixteenth-century Spanish folk literature 
and customs at the National School of Anthropology in Mexico City. Dr. Rey also 
spoke on the customs of Galicia before La Sociedad Folklorica de Mexico upon the 
occasion of his being made an honorary member of the Society. 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY MEETING:—The Tennessee Folklore Society held 
its annual meeting at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, on November 
seventh. Professor Charles S. Pendleton presided in place of Professor George Pullen 
Jackson, retiring president, who was unable to attend. The following program was 
given:—Negro Lore, Mrs. Benton Terry; The Meaning of Folk Drama, Charles S. 
Pendleton; Old Folk Love Songs, Mrs. L. L. McDowell; Sociology and Folklore, 
Wayland J. Hayes; Proverbs with Implied Context, Edwin R. Hunter; Old Time 
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Play Acting, Marie Campbell; The Teacher and Folklore, Susan B. Riley; Folk 
Influence upon Classical Music, Mrs. Everett Derryberry; President’s Address, 
George Pullen Jackson (read by Charles S. Pendleton). White spirituals from the 
Sacred Harp (1844) were sung by Leon Wilson and six Monteagle singers, and Marie 
Campbell read selections from her novel, Cloud Walking. 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SocIETY CENTENARY CELEBRATION:—The American 
Ethnological Society held its centenary celebration November fourteenth in New 
York City. The afternoon session, held at the American Museum of Natural History, 
was devoted to symposia in culture-contact in Oceania (Raymond Kennedy, Mar- 
garet Mead, speakers), South America (Julian Steward, Ruth Benedict, speakers), 
and North America (Clyde Kluckhohn, Ralph Linton, speakers). Discussants in- 
cluded A. Irving Hallowell, Frank Tannenbaum, and John Whiting. William Duncan 
Strong served as chairman. At the dinner meeting, held at the Architectural League 
of New York, the speakers were Harry Shapiro, presiding, Franz Boas, Clark Wissler, 
and Albert Gallatin. 


TEXAS FOLKLORE SOCIETY RANGE LIFE SERIES:—The Texas Folklore Society re- 
cently issued as the first volume in its new Range Life Series, Solomon Alexander 
Wright’s My Rambles (see RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED). This autobiography 
of an East Texas cowboy, hunter, fisherman, and tie-cutter, arranged by J. Frank 
Dobie and illustrated by B. E. Lewis, was published by the Society in place of its an- 
nual numbered publication for 1942. Two other volumes in the Range Life Series have 
been announced; the first, A Cowboy for To Be, by J. E. McCauley with introduction 
by John A. Lomax, will be published this winter; the second, A Tenderfoot Kid on 
Gyp Water, by Carl P. Benedict, will appear in the spring. These two volumes will be 
issued independently of membership in the Texas Folklore Society, since the Society 
also plans to publish Number 18 in its annual publication series during 1943. 


AMERICAN D1ALEcT SociETY PUBLICATIONS:—The American Dialect Society has 
completed plans to institute a monographic series. The first monograph, consisting of 
dialect collections from the South edited by George P. Wilson, will appear early this 
year. Two other publications, Instructions to Collectors of Dialect by Professor Wil- 
son, and a symposium on Needed Research in American English, by the chairmen of 
the research committee, will also be issued soon. 


ARGENTINE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY:—The appearance of a special number dated 
May and June, 1942, marks the conclusion of the Boletin de la Asociacion Folklorica 
Argentina which was founded November, 1938, and which has been issued at irregular 
intervals since. In its place there will soon appear a quarterly review entitled Folklore 
Argentino y Americano. 


MEXICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS:—The first Anuario de la Sociedad 
Folklorica de Mexico was issued in November, 1942, covering the transactions for the 
years 1938 to 1940. The publication is sponsored by the Circulo Panamericano de 
Folklore, recently established with headquarters at Natal, Rio Grande do Norte, 
Brazil, and is patronized by the University of Mexico. 

The transactions include the constitution of the Society, which was founded 
August 30, 1938, and a number of papers delivered at its fortnightly meetings during 
the first two years of its existence. Especially interesting are the articles concerning 
songs and ballads and local festivals. 

A folklore society like that in Mexico City has the advantage of frequent meetings 
and of active participation by its members. It is also easy to call a special meeting 
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when visiting folklorists come to the city. La Sociedad Folklorica de Mexico includes 
a zealous group interested in actively encouraging study of the folklore of Mexico's 
complex populations. 


SALVADOR FOLKLORE PROGRAM:—Under the auspices of the Subsecretarfa de 
Instruccién Pfblica of Salvador there has been inaugurated a program for the in- 
vestigation of national folklore and of characteristic Salvadorian art. This investiga- 
tion is being largely carried on through the public schools. As a necessary part of the 
movement a committee has prepared an excellent mimeographed brochure, Planes 
para la Investigacién del Folklore Nacional y Arte Tipico Salvadorefio (San Salvador, 


1942). 


IRISH FOLKLORE ACTIVITIES:—Seamus O’Duilearga, director of the Irish Folklore 
Commission, University College, Dublin, writes that the Irish Folklore Commission 
is at work much the same as in peace time, ‘‘with of course a number of very minor 
difficulties to contend with. Automobiles have long since been put away for the dura- 
tion of the war (and probably longer). I cycled all over Conamara and Mayo last 
summer, visiting our collectors. The amount of material recorded now runs to over 
eight hundred and fifty large volumes, this entirely exclusive of the National Schools 
collection. But, unfortunately, the MSS. are not available, having been put in a place 
of greater security in the depths of the country. 

“‘We have discovered, I think, the best storyteller in Europe. His name is Edmund 
Burke . . . in Kilkerrin. So far we have two hundred and eleven pieces of prose narra- 
tive recorded from him, but he could supply a collector with at least a thousand tales 
and anecdotes—this is a very conservative estimate. I have just read all the collected 
material of his, and was amazed to find quite a number of very long and intricate 
folktales of which there are no other Irish parallels. A single tale of this lot would 
fill fifty-six pages of our Journal. The style and matter are inimitable and without 
a peer in my opinion.” 

Mr. O’Duilearga comments upon the death of J. G. McKay, author of More West 
Highland Tales, who passed away last February. Arrangements are being undertaken 
by the Irish Folklore Commission to deposit the McKay transcript of the Campbell 
manuscripts and McKay’s extensive notes on Scottish folklore in Ireland, for the 
sake of security during the war. 

A Handbook to Irish Folklore, by Sean O'Sullivan, is now in press, and will be 
issued shortly. This will be a comprehensive work, which with minor changes will be 
adaptable for use throughout the English-speaking world. 


MEMBERS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE:—Many members of the Society are now in 
the Service, or in government war agencies. Edwin C. Kirkland of the University of 
Tennessee, editor of the Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, entered the Army in 
December. Allen Walker Read of the Illinois Institute of Technology, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Dialect Society, is also with the Army. Claude E. Schaeffer, 
assistant state anthropologist of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, recently 
completed basic training and has been sent abroad. William A. Owens of Texas A. 
and M. has been in the Army Intelligence Service since last summer and Calvin 
Claudel of New Orleans has been in the Marine Corps for the past six months. 
William R. Bascom and Melville J. Herskovits of Northwestern University, Fred 
Eggan of the University of Chicago, Douglas Oliver of Peabody Museum, and 
Froelich Rainey of the University of Alaska, are on the staff of BEW in Washington. 
Dr. Bascom recently returned to the United States from Africa, and Dr. Herskovits 
from Brazil. 
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John Gillin of Duke University has been sent to Guatemala for BEW. 

Alan Lomax, formerly assistant-in-charge of the Archive of American Folk Song, 
has joined the staff of OWI; Benjamin A. Botkin has recently been appointed to fill 
Mr. Lomax’s place at the Library of Congress. Jules Henry and Herbert Passin are 
also with OWI. Cora Du Bois of Sarah Lawrence College, David Mandelbaum and 
Walter Cline of the University of Minnesota, and Heinz Wieschhoff of the University 
of Pennsylvania, are in Washington with OSS. Willard Park of the University of 
Oklahoma is assistant director, Office of Reports, Coordinator’s Office; Irving Gold- 
man is also with the Coordinator’s Office. Omer Stewart, now a first lieutenant in the 
Army, is in Washington; Horace Miner, also a first lieutenant in the Army, has been 
sent abroad, as has Joseph Greenberg, master sergeant in the Signal Corps. A. Hal- 
pern and Mrs. Halpern of the University of Chicago are in Washington teaching 
Japanese. Charles Wagley of Columbia University is with the Rubber Reserve Corps 
in Belém, Brazil. Jack Harris of Ohio State University is attached to the American 
Consulate at Lagos, Nigeria. Raymond Firth of the London School of Economics 
was recently in the United States, attached to the British Aviation Commission. 

Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr. has been granted leave of absence from Harvard to 
accept a commission as captain in the United States Army. Captain Espinosa is 
stationed at West Point, where he is teaching Spanish and Portuguese. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND PROGRAM CANCELLED:—The fifty-fourth annual meeting 
and program of the American Folklore Society, which was to have been held in con- 
nection with the Modern Language Association meetings on December twenty-eighth 
at the Hotel Astor in New York City, was cancelled due to the war emergency. The 
April-June issue of the JouRNAL will carry the reports of the Society for 1942, and 
the report of the council meeting which was held in New York on December twenty- 
eighth. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


PvuEBLO INDIAN RELIGION. Elsie Clews Parsons. (2 vols. xviii, 1275 pp. $7.00, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939.) 

It must be said first of all that this is a monumental work of classic calibre. The 
two volumes bring together rich materials from one of the most intensively worked 
of ethnological areas. And though the title indicates a limitation of scope to matters 
religious and the Preface states that the primary aim is to assemble and compare cere- 
monial data, the work actually encompasses a great deal beyond the modest claims 
of title and preface. As extensive a discussion as this of any religion would necessarily 
impinge on all aspects of the life and it is all the more true for so supernaturally- 
minded and highly integrated a folk as the Pueblo peoples. 

The Introduction, in itself, is required reading for all of us. Dr. Parsons succinctly 
and deftly presents a general survey of Pueblo life in little over a hundred pages. It 
is a survey by one who herself worked among many, if not most, of the Pueblos, who 
spent years among the people, who contributed an extensive series of writings (sixty- 
two titles are listed in the bibliography) on the subject. It provides an orientation to 
the Pueblo area that has long been lacking. 

Moreover, this sketch and the more general parts of the book are written in a 
fluent style which carries one through the network of necessary detail. To the re- 
viewer the work is a marvel of careful documentation, though a Pueblo expert could 
undoubtedly find some slips or misstatements in the course of the monograph’s 1275 
pages. In a sense it is over documented, for all of the relevant and available data are 
presented without much in the way of summation of evidence. 

The evidence of the descriptive chapters, on ceremonies and ceremonial organiza- 
tion, on the spirits, cosmic notions, ritual, and the calendar, is focussed toward the two 
final chapters, Variation and Borrowing, and Other Processes of Change. These 
last chapters constitute the purpose and goal of all the meticulous detail of description 
and comparison. Indeed the author says (xiv), ‘In the back of my own mind, salting 
the labor of description, has lain the theme of culture change, the problems of varia- 
bility.’’ But this theme is never raised to a stark crescendo, is never explicitly stated in 
generic terms. The variability amongst the Pueblos, especially as between east and 
west, is amply demonstrated. Parallels in custom between the Pueblo and all their 
neighbors are comprehensively and impressively described. But there is little formal 
attempt to deduce the meaning of the variation and to weigh the importance of the 
trait similarities by historic reconstruction. Dr. Parson’s method, in short, is to lay 
out all the information and let you make what you will of it. 

Not that evaluation is entirely absent. Pueblo culture as a going concern is por- 
trayed with a fine sense for basic meanings. The core of the culture is indicated without 
that oversimplification which makes for caricature rather than characterization. Thus 
the relation between stress on longevity and the importance of ritual is convincingly 
treated (1152). Many other fundamental configurations of Pueblo life are made clear. 

Dr. Parsons presents such lucid expositions and insights almost apologetically. 
‘This feeling of cultural integrity I have tried to recognize, convinced historian though 
I am. Also I have implicitly evaluated not only the instrumentalism or utilitar- 
ianism of the people which is quite generally Indian—resigned materialism Kroeber 
has called it—but various habits of life and of mind which others, if they like, may 
call the cultural core or configuration of the Pueblos. Some such analysis is inevitable 
in considering cultural change, although without more knowledge of the occurrence of 
these traits in individuals than is now available among Pueblos the analysis is highly 
speculative, we must admit, and offers little more than conveniently descriptive cate- 
gories”’ (xi—xii). 
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Need there be any inevitable split between convinced historian and one who im- 
parts the feel and pace of a culture? The descriptive and comparative data of the his- 
torian are prerequisite for an understanding of how society works and where a society 
is going. The one does not invalidate the other but is rather complementary to it. 
True, there is not yet enough data on individual behavior for a thoroughgoing 
understanding of culture change, but it is precisely works of this kind that furnish 
leads toward the acquisition of such knowledge. Dr. Parsons was aware of these new 
directions; page after page of the monograph raises questions for future investiga- 
tion. But the author did not allow herself to venture very far along the new avenues 
she opened, preferring to leave it to others (and others probably less competent) to 
do so. The very cogency of her ‘implicit’ evaluations demonstrates their validity and 
the need of making them more explicit. 

The book tingles with stimulating ideas. Cultural involution, the process whereby 
a group dotes on one aspect of its culture, plays with it, builds it up until it becomes 
a huge, complicated structure, is illustrated by the proliferation of Western Pueblo 
ceremonialism. The high value placed on this complex engenders involution and the 
continued interest in ceremonialism accounts for the success of Western Pueblo life 
against alien impact. ‘‘...as long as people are working at or playing with their 
cultural patterns, their way of life appears integrated, sincere, and vital’’ (1150). 
Pueblo culture has also a certain elasticity, a ‘‘mobility within steadfast design” 
which has enabled it to keep going through adverse conditions. 

Dr. Parsons foresaw trouble ahead for some of the Pueblos if certain things came 
to pass. ‘‘Any irrigation system independent of rainfall will be fatal to the prestige of 
the kachina”’ (1143). Also, ‘‘If individual male ownership emerges from current prac- 
tices in clearing wasteland or building houses off the mesa, the clan will break down, 
and, ...a good deal of Hopi ceremonial will lapse’ (1159). Furthermore, ‘‘Pueblo 
arts are ritual arts, their motivation is religious. If this motivation lapses, the arts 
will lapse; for the only substitute motivation in sight is commercial gain” (1142). 
It is then possible to envisage a chain of circumstances beginning with such apparently 
innocuous innovations as irrigation, wasteland clearing, new house sites, which may 
lead to the undermining of the base of Western Pueblo culture and so to a disintegra- 
tion comparable to that undergone by other tribes. 

In the discussion of diffusion, not only the acceptance of new traits, but also the 
significant problem of resistance to them is considered. The manner in which a trait 
may be integrated into the Pueblo scheme once it is taken over is exemplified by the 
chicken-pull. ‘‘From an individualistic struggle the sport has been converted into a 
communal ritual, or nearly so’’ (1108). 

The contrast in cultural emphasis between Eastern and Western Pueblos (‘‘Sha- 
manism in the East, ritual art in the West’’) reveals great differences in meaning 
within a broadly similar cultural framework. And Dr. Parsons asks (960), “.. . is 
the tension from socialization relieved by fighting witchcraft just as much as by de- 
veloping ritual? Are Hopi or Zuni or some of them more equable and peaceable peoples 
than they of the Rio Grande, less given to envy, suspicion, or, as the Pueblo uses the 
word, meanness?”’ 

These are important questions for us now and questions of kind which could be 
raised only after the descriptive data had been gathered and collated. The author did 
a superb job of this colossal task. Works like this make for the growth that is the hall- 


mark of a living science. 
Davip G. MANDELBAUM. 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE CHEYENNE Way. K. N. Llewellyn and E. A. Hoebel. (360 pp. $3.00. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1941.) 


The Cheyenne Way is a study of a number of legal disputes among the Cheyenne 
Indians, occurring primarily between the years 1820-80, with a description of the 
methods used by the Indian tribes for settling the disputes. The case reports, gained 
by interview, are set forth in the book and considerable space is devoted to describing 
and justifying the methods used and materials obtained. 

It is not entirely clear whether the cases presented are all the cases arising during 
that period or whether they are believed to be illustrative of the disputes that arose 
during the years covered in this study, but this reviewer assumes that it is the latter 
instead of the former that is true. This raises an immediate question, namely, are 
the cases presented in this book typical of those actually arising among the Cheyenne 
during the period studied? This reviewer assumes that the authors decided that they 
were typical of the legal grist of the times. 

The study was carried on by means of interview and the usual checks used in 
modern field studies, and was based on a theoretical assumption that the major 
categories of Indian tribal law were something like those of our law, such as property, 
homicide, family, and the like, and that the Cheyenne thought of their legal system 
as one involving concepts based upon the settlement of disputes. While the authors 
tend to leave the impression that they are studying Cheyenne law and legal methods 
in order to understand the Cheyenne, this reviewer occasionally felt that in the fore- 
front of their thinking throughout the study was the idea that we might better under- 
stand and appreciate our own law and legal methods if we understood those of the 
Cheyenne. This reviewer is inclined to advise the reader to read the book in an effort 
to understand Cheyenne law and legal procedures instead of trying to illuminate his 
understanding of American law. The differences in backgrounds are so great that 
apparent similarities are likely to be misleading, except as they are grounded in basic 
elements of human nature. The disunity of modern civilization in the Western world, 
including the United States, is so different from the situation apparently prevailing 
in the Cheyenne world that one must be very careful indeed in making comparisons 
and contrasts. From the viewpoint of this reviewer the book would have made its 
points more effectively if the authors could have restrained themselves and restricted 
themselves to Cheyenne law. Many pages of confusing (if not confused) material 
could have been eliminated with good effect in this way. 

The book is excellent in the care with which methods used are described. It is a 
little boring in the detail with which all assumptions are described, because it is 
obvious that some of the major assumptions are not stated. Thus, for example, it is 
assumed that a ‘“‘claim’”’ is a fundamental concept to mankind. That it is so is much 
clearer to those of us who have studied and lived with the common law than it is to 
those who have studied and lived with other legal systems. This reviewer does not 
wish to quarrel with the main contribution of this book, namely, that of applying 
the common-law technique of study to a foreign legal system, but it should be clear 
to all who read the book as they begin with the first page that the common-law system 
is a system of concepts as much as anything else, and that those concepts are both 
the cause and product of the system. 

The description of the political and legal organization of the Cheyenne is most inter- 
esting, and of particular interest today is the relationship between the military and 

civil groups. The criminal chapters seem to this reviewer to have been the best in 
the book, and the chapter on property seems the least satisfactory. Was this because 
there was no law of property? Was it because there were so few disputes in this field? 
Was it because they did not learn of the disputes? Was it because the troubles about 
property had occurred long, long ago and the subject had passed from the law of 
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trouble to the law of normal settled life, towards which the major portions of all law 
tend? This reviewer believed many years ago that he had discovered that the study 
of public administration could be greatly advanced by the study of what he called 
friction points—and he still believes that this is a much more original terminology 
than that utilized by Professor Llewellyn as the apostle of Gertrude Stein in legal 
literature, but he is willing to waive the point in order to return to the merits—and 
was surprised when he was told by an administrator that there were no “‘troubles”’ in 
his particular area because they made it a point to keep them out of the courts. This 
method of avoiding trouble had become a tradition. A common-law lawyer searching 
for the law in the area referred to would have concluded that there was no law there. 
There was plenty of law, if by law is meant the rules and compromises followed and 
adhered to by administrators and the citizens in this particular instance. If by law is 
included only those areas in which the formal organs of political society settle disputes 
and disputes actually arise and are settled enough to make a body of ‘‘precedent,”’ 
there was no law of administration. But to restrict law in this manner, whether im- 
pliedly or explicitly, is merely to be a lawyer and not a student of man. 

In many ways the reader should be advised to read the last chapter first, because 
in it the authors give a general appraisal of the system of the Cheyennes, and from it 
the reader can more easily tell what it is that the authors are studying. It also gives 
some Clue to the spirit in which the authors undertook the study. It also furnishes an 
interesting clue as to how objective they were. In general they were remarkably ob- 
jective, but they were not so objective as to satisfy their own stated standards in the 
fore part of the book, because some of the facts do not justify their conclusion, 
particularly in the feticide case. 

When, however, all is said and done, the book makes it clear (although not without 
hard reading because of Mr. Llewellyn’s difficulties with the written word) that the 
Cheyenne had a highly perfected system of political organization and legal procedures. 
The book doubtless will be of great assistance to later investigators who wish to use 
the common-law technique. This reviewer always enjoys reading a work that is the 
joint product of two disciplines, but he never lays down such a book without feeling 
that he ought to advise the next researcher to take the time to study both law and 
anthropology and make the integration in his own personality and point of view. 
Perhaps in this way he might sufficiently make the integration to insure simple and 
clear expression of those ideas which ought to be presented to the reader, and he 
might spare the reader much learning that has nothing to do with the case, but for 
which no other outlet may be immediately at hand. 

OLIVER P. FIELD. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Our Sincinc Country. Collected and compiled by John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax. 
Ruth Crawford Seeger, Music ed. (411 pp., music. $5.00. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941.) 

Lovers of American folksong have come to look on another Lomax book as some- 
thing of an event. The pioneer work of John A. Lomax, Cowboy Songs, originally pub- 
lished in 1910, soon established itself in the lay world as a classic in its field. It aroused 
the interest of folklorists in Southwestern song. Following this volume there appeared 
in 1934 American Ballads and Songs, a large collection involving traditional songs of 
many types gathered by John A. Lomax and his son Alan. Two years later the father 
and son again collaborated to bring out Negro Folk Songs as Sung by Leadbelly, a 
work which gave impetus to the gathering of Negro song at first hand—not the com- 
mercialized ‘‘blues’’ nor the familiar spirituals nor songs of White men preserved 
among the Negroes, but the homemade and locally made types. Lastly, at least for 
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the present, has come Our Singing Country, a book of more than four hundred pages, 
announced as a second or complementary volume of American ballads and folksongs, 

The pieces included in this newest work were gathered from many types of singers, 
In their search for living folksongs, those current in America today, the Lomaxes 
sought out farmers, housewives, rivermen, laborers, convicts, hoboes, loggers, and 
railroaders. They haunted western ranches and roundups, lumber-camps, rice fields, 
and penitentiaries. Themselves Texans, they roamed the Ozarks, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, picking up stray pieces, and bringing together fresh material as well 
as occasional new texts of familiar songs. Some of their inclusions such as the Irish 
“Willie Reilly” and “Brennan on the Moor,” “The Romish Lady,” of long ancestry, 
and the game song ‘‘King William” are importations; but as a whole the anthology is 
made up, not of Old World pieces served up again, but of unrecorded pieces of local 
emergence. 

The book is salty, often hilarious. Its varied matter illustrates pioneer memories, 
and songs of workers and wanderers of many regions. New in anthologies of this type 
is the inclusion of the square dance selections, the French songs from Louisiana, the 
songs of Bahama Negroes, and the lullabies, as well as the hitherto unrecorded 
texts of Negro religious songs, hollers and blues, and miscellaneous matter from White 
contributors. American heroes such as Diamond Joe and John Henry, the West 
Virginia steel driving Samson, play a role alongside such immigrant characters as 
Sweet William and Brennan the highwayman. The comments of singers such as 
Aunt Molly Jackson or Leadbelly which give some continuity to the volume, add 
flavor as they supply backgrounds to the individual pieces or characterize their 
utterers and thus afford insight into the importance of the songs to those who have 
preserved them. A skilled musician, Ruth Crawford Seeger, supplied the tunes from 
discs made from phonograph recordings, and directions are given in the Introduction, 
pages xix—xx, as to their singing if they are to be rendered in authentic fashion. 

Obviously Our Singing Country has sociological as well as folklore interest. Per- 
haps its chief contribution is sociological, for one learns of the interests, pleasures, 
and pains of many of the ‘‘underdog”’ classes; but to the reviewer it seems that the 
large claim made by Archibald MacLeish in the Introduction needs qualification. 
«|. .a body of words and of music which tells more about the American people 
than all the miles of their quadruple-lane express highways and all the acres of their 
bill-board-plastered cities—a body of words and of music which tells almost as much 
about the American people as the marks they have made upon the earth itself.” 
The songs of this book come from selected classes, not from all the American people, 
for the total population of America does not consist mainly of criminals, rustics, 
hoboes, and cowboys. There are too many racial groups making up the American 
“folk,” too many singers, Norwegian, Swedish, Bohemian, Italian, and Mexican, and 
too many strata of society for any single volume of words and music, however large, 
to speak comprehensively of America; representative pieces from all groups could 
not be included. Nor can we concede to these pieces, however willing we are to do so, 
much literary quality or distinction. Our folksong is not at its best, surely, in the 
loose, rambling lyrics of the groups and classes in which the anthology specializes. 
For quality compare the Lomax texts with those in a collection such as H. M. 
Belden’s Ballads and Songs (1940), collected by the Missouri Folklore Society and 
gathered largely from other types of American folk, and this fact becomes clear. The 
interest and value of the Lomax discoveries and recoveries are of another character 
and lie in their lusty humor, their pathos, their virility, and the glimpses they give of 
those portions of American society from which they spring. 

LouIsE Pounp. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Tue Girt TO BE Simp_z. Edward Deming Andrews. (xi, 170 pp., indexes, figs., diags., 
music. $5.50. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1940.) 


Pursuing his thorough, scholarly and sympathetic study of the highly interesting 
Shaker culture, Dr. Andrews has produced a third work! which reveals the nature of 
the most compelling and important motive in the Shaker’s life: his religion, with its 
outward manifestations of song, music and devotional exercise in community wor- 
ship. The book is one of J. J. Augustin’s beautifully-printed series of folk-song publica- 
tions. Well organized, well indexed, and well documented, with a bibliography care- 
fully annotated, and highly informative illustrations, it is one of the most illuminat- 
ing studies which have appeared concerning religious behavior and art in any special 
sect growing out of western civilized culture. 

In the introduction, Dr. Andrews surveys rapidly the rise, growth and decline of 
the Shaker communities, sketches the sect’s organization and doctrinal developments, 
and characterizes briefly the ceremonies and songs which mainly concern this study. 
He stresses the fact that although the songs, tunes and dances are treated here in 
separate sections, they were fused and inseparable, for the most part, in actual Shaker 
worship. Order and concerted action grew out of disordered, individual ecstatic 
manifestations in the service. 

Shaker ritual was a true folk art: its elements, ‘‘composed by individuals” and 
“intended for communal use” (7), were exchanged freely, orally and by writing, 
among the different communities. Thus, like all folk culture, they became the peculiar 
property of the entire group cultivating them. They are of special import in the case 
of the Shaker, since almost only by their means could many of his creative and cul- 
tural drives find expression. 

Twice during the ‘““Great Awakening” period the Shaker song-culture was in- 
fluenced by religious songs (largely set to imported British folk tunes or their deriva- 
tives) of the American “‘revival-holding” groups. To the earliest solemn and “‘noted” 
(wordless) songs, then, were added pieces like the hymns and spirituals of these re- 
vivalists. Shaker hymnody, however, due to the peculiar views of the sect, was a new 
creation in many ways, although the believers did not scorn to adapt words or tunes 
from outside to their own needs. Solemn and wordless pieces were gradually replaced 
by worded songs set to new (or earlier and formerly wordless) tunes. As the repertory 
increased, musical notation (at first frowned upon) was employed to help retain the 
sacred songs, and the pieces previously adopted from without gradually yielded to 
those composed within the congregations. Dr. Andrews has well said, in regard to 
Shaker songs as a whole, that the composers took only hints from other songs, “then 
went on into purely Shaker composition”’ (15, 16). 

The hymn and song words are doctrinal and peculiarly Shaker in their earnestness, 
sincerity, naiveté, colloquial diction, and frequent formal irregularity (which, in turn, 
made many of their tunes lopsided and not divisible bisymmetrically, as our folk 
tunes usually are). This is especially true of the numerous songs composed during 
the great 1837 revival; as Dr. Andrews says, they are (both textually and musically) 
“a distinct offshoot from the main stock of American religious folk-song”’ (22). These 
pieces, also, were thought to be divinely inspired, hence were carefully recorded; and 
they were composed not by a few with set purpose, but spontaneously and in frag- 
mentary form by many devotees (receiving more organization, apparently, when they 
were written down). Their traditional tenure was thus less certain, and they did not 
appear in later printed hymnals—presumably in keeping with the Shaker feeling 


1 The other two are: E. D. Andrews, The Community Industries of the Shakers (Handbook 
15 of the New York State Museum, University of the State of New York, 1932), and E. D. and 
Faith Andrews, Shaker Furniture, the Craftsmanship of an American Communal Sect (New 
Haven, 1937). 
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that all religious manifestations had a definite period of usefulness, which these songs 
had outlived. But these very pieces (preserved in cherished manuscripts) show best 
the spirit of the Shakers when their church was in its fullest vigor. They reveal how 
the believers gained through them vicarious satisfaction of a natural craving for color 
and beauty in life; and they express perfectly the childlike way in which the Shakers 
took and savored their religion. Some details may be amusing to an outsider, but they 
cannot occasion disrespect for a group whose history, as Dr. Andrews says “‘has been 
replete with lessons of value to all mankind”’ (7). 

In discussing the various song types, Dr. Andrews makes plain how the songs were 
generally bound up with rituals and sacred dances—which sometimes acted out their 
sentiments in pantomime. In this respect we see again the curiously infantine char- 
acter of Shaker religious attitudes. The use of refrains like children’s counting-out 
games (in ‘‘unknown” or supposedly foreign tongues), the evolution of tunes resem- 
bling children’s game-tunes, and the pantomimic actions, combine to create an in- 
eradicable impression of childlike simplicity. The reception of imaginary rich gifts 
from spirits or fellow-believers, and the ejection or ‘‘shooting”’ of the devil, exemplify 
the sort of pantomime which accompanied songs, in addition to dance and march 
figures. 

The flood of inspired and distinctive Shaker song began to recede after 1850; and 
from the 1870's on, the printed hymnals were ‘‘orthodox in content and set to the 
round notes and five-line staff of worldly music’’ (45). The pieces collated here repre- 
sent various types of Shaker song, but mostly give us the sorts which were left un- 
printed, yet are the most revealing. ‘‘Decisive Work"’ (60) and ‘‘Walk Softly” (80) 
may be mentioned as possessing considerable dignity and beauty. 

Dr. Andrews’ treatment of Shaker music is as comprehensive as his discussion of 
ritual and song. He outlines its development—the sorts of tunes used at different 
periods, styles of notation employed, attitudes toward the use of instruments and 
harmony, and tempo and manner of performance. In this last he has the able help of 
Professor George Pullen Jackson of Vanderbilt University, who analyzes the Shaker 
mode of singing and confirms its identity with the style of our folk singers all over this 
country (88-92). It is plain that Shaker singing was folk singing, and that the per- 
formance did not, therefore, necessarily follow the notations strictly; while the nota- 
tions themselves were sometimes efforts to capture the elusive singing style (compare 
also Dr. Andrews’ own experience of Shaker singing, narrated on page forty-six). 

We may assume the tune-collection given by Dr. Andrews to be representative. 
As such, it is extraordinarily interesting and instructive. A few of the airs have been 
traced (wholly or partly) to British-American folk tunes, and we can trace yet a few 
more; but in the main, their claim to the status of independent melodies cannot be 

denied. In an earlier article Dr. Andrews referred to Shaker tunes as ‘‘underivative 
music.’’? I cannot find the phrase in this work, and think its omission wise; for despite 
their individuality these airs show their derivation as plainly as any body of tunes 
could. 

Although in earlier times the Shakers were wont to set common folk tunes to their 
hymns, they seem to have graduated more and more to the use of tunes made among 
themselves.? The dates attached to many of those given here show that they were 


? Shaker Songs (Musical Quarterly 23, 1937) 491. 

3 One of those early tunes was ‘‘The Black Joke,”’ a well-known air about which a brief 
note is necessary. Dr. Andrews describes it as ‘‘an English morris-dance”’ (84, n. 3). The tune 
is not necessarily English, having been long and widely known in Ireland; and it is not neces- 
sarily a dance tune only, since it has been set to songs since the early eighteenth century in 
Ireland and England. See The Bunting Collection of Irish Folk Music and Songs, Pt. VI 
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evolved during the period of especial fervuis after the 1837 revival. Like our “home- 
made” spiritual melodies, Shaker tunes, as a whole, are in a curious position: depend- 
ent yet independent. They are dependent on British folk music for style and idiom, 
often for identifiable tune-phrases; they are independent in that they consist largely of 
melodies untraceable to specific British tune-variants. Thus a Shaker tune often 
bears a haunting resemblance to some well-known British folk tune, yet is not close 
enough to be safely termed a version. Such an air may possibly derive by unconscious 
imitation from the tune it resembles. Often, again, a part of a tune will be like that of 
some folk air, while the rest differs (e.g., the ‘‘Rose Tree’’ air, No. 12). There is 
nothing surprising in this, since naturally the most familiar music would be the folk 
melodies then sung everywhere—and their style would be that which the singers had 
absorbed, and in which they could most readily compose. 

Our secular dance and game tunes must have made a strong impress on these com- 
positions. Shaker airs are pervaded by melodic formulae and rhythmic patterns dis- 
tinctly those of the Scotch-Irish reels and jigs, and their singing-and-dancing airs 
are strongly duple in time (2/4 or 6/8). The rapid singing plus energetic motion 
which apparently simplifies the strains of children’s playparty tunes has also certainly 
featured in the evolution of many Shaker tunes. Of the airs in this collection which are 
British in idiom, yet untraceable to Britain, the majority belong definitely to dance 
types. So marked is this that in quick Shaker airs the presence of a low first part 
and a high second part (or vice versa) is common, as is the ending of both or all parts 
with the same, or nearly the same, cadential formula. Both characteristics are 
ordinary features of the folk dance tunes. (See in this collection Nos. 4, 10, 17, 24, 29, 
30, 32, 38, 41, 44-48, 52, 55, 61 and 74.) 

The tune in Shaker notation (93) has a decidedly Scots flavor. So do Nos. 5, 10 and 
39, all three resembling Hebridean tunes. No. 3 might easily be taken for a southern 
Appalachian item; and Nos. 16, 28, 38, 46, 61 and 72 have all the character of British- 
American dance or game tunes. No. 40 likewise is in pure Anglo-Gaelic idiom. No. 2 
has just a hint of the old sea song tune ‘“‘The Maid of Amsterdam.’ No. 4 bears 
some resemblance to the spiritual tune ‘‘Turn Sinner Turn,’ and No. 6 is very likely 
an actual version of an Irish tune collected by Petrie.6 Number 8 is apparently 
another version of the ‘‘Lazarus’’ tune, associated with religious song in both Britain 
and America. No. 11 looks decidedly like a worn-down set of ‘‘Wha’ll Be King but 
Charlie.” With No. 13 compare the movement and melodic course of Petrie Nos. 1134, 
1199 and 1306. Nos. 14 and 34 look like derivatives of a widespread British tune often 
set to hymns in this country.® No. 16 bears a faint likeness to the Irish ‘‘Maidirin 
Ruadh” tune (Petrie, 1491) and No. 17 to the Irish “A Bed of Feathers and Ropes” 
(Petrie, 1336). No. 18, unless I am greatly mistaken, is a set of the Irish march ‘‘The 
Green Flag Flying” (see Petrie, No. 576), with the two parts in reverse order. No. 20 





(Journal of the Irish Folk Song Society, 28-29, 1932, printed 1939) 76-81; and add P. W. Joyce, 
Old Irish Folk Music and Song (London, 1909) No. 769, and The Complete Petrie Collection 
of Ancient Irish Music, C. V. Stanford, ed. (London, c. 1902) Nos. 84, 763. See also the ballad- 
operas of The Beggar’s Wedding (1729), air 10; The Generous Free-Mason (1731), air 11; and 
Achilles (1733) air 12; and The Minstrelsy of Ireland, Alfred Moffat, ed. (London, 1897) n., 
150, 162. See also Edmond M. Gagey, Ballard Opera (New York, 1937) 25. 

‘ See George Pullen Jackson, Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early America (New York, 1937) No. 
157 


5 The Complete Petrie Collection, n. 3, No. 186. See also the ‘‘Lost Jimmie Whalen” tunes, 
Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast, 11, P. Barry, ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1936) 
4-7; and P. W. Joyce, Ancient Irish Music (Dublin, 1873) No. go. 
6 See Jackson, op. cit. No. 35 and other references given there. 
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sounds like a relative of ‘‘Jack and Jill Went up the Hill,’’ and No. 21 must be one of 
our widespread children’s game-tunes. The first part of No. 53 is very close to that 
of the universally-known ‘“‘Polly Put the Kettle On.’’ Nos. 56, 73, and 76 are sets of 
a British tune in southern folk-hymn tradition.” No. 60 is a clear set of an Irish air 
(Petrie, Nos. 1072, 1073), and the first part of No. 64 is that of the common Scots 
tune ‘‘Whistle and I’ll Come to Ye.”’ No. 66 resembles a tune to ‘“‘The Sweet Sunny 
South.’’® No. 71 has the melodic outline of ‘‘Saint Patrick’s Day,”’ but is not close to 
that jig in detail. The second half of No. 78 vaguely resembles the common hymn 
tune of ‘‘Poor Wayfaring Stranger,’’ and No. 79 again closely resembles an Irish tune 
(Petrie, No. 1469). 

Indeed, the Shaker tune repertory has especial value because it so clearly illustrates 
the distinction between musical style (shared by many or all airs) and individual 
tunes in a folk tradition. This is a distinction which workers in comparatively primi- 
tive music are apt to minimize because in their material the two things distinguished 
may be much more nearly one and the same. In a more cultivated and melodically 
elaborate tradition, such as ours, this distinction must be carefully made, for it 
plainly exists. As present-day jazz and swing tunes have a pronounced and easily- 
recognized style, so does the old folk music; but also, in both sorts of music, we havea 
number of actually different tunes, despite the fact that they all share the same styl- 
istic features. The Shakers (even more, it seems, than other American groups having 
their own bodies of religious song) have made a respectable addition to our folk tune 
repertory by creating, out of inherited traditional strains and techniques, a mass 
of interesting and often very lovely new melodies. 

SAMUEL P. BAYARD. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cowsoy Dances. Lloyd Shaw. Cowboy Dance Tunes arranged by Frederick Knorr. 
(Complete in 1 volume, 397 pp., 149 illus. $3.50. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1939. Fourth printing April, 1941.) 


The field of recording American folk dances is relatively new and can boast at most 
ten or twelve books. The first of these, to my knowledge, was Cecil Sharp’s Country 
Dance Book published in 1909, describing the dances of the Southern Appalachians. 
All those that followed likewise dealt specifically with regional material of the East. 
Not until 1939 was there any material available on the dances west of the Mississippi. 
In that year two books appeared both dealing with different sections of the West 
and both utterly different in content. The one was Lucero White’s Fiesta in Santa 
Fe; the other Lloyd Shaw’s Cowboy Dances. Where so little has been done in a 
field every contribution is valuable. In addition, in its own right, Shaw’s book stands 
among all books on American folk dancing as a rare achievement in quantity and 
quality of material. The author transcribes the dances and the music, analyzes, 
classifies, and gives copious supplementary material. The whole is solidified by his 
scientific approach and balanced by his human attitude. 

Although the book is basically of practical intention, Shaw devotes one enlighten- 
ing chapter on the probable derivations of Western country dances. He traces them 
primarily to the Kentucky dances and secondarily to the New England quadrilles. 
He also brings to light on every possible occasion the European influences and how 


7 See William Walker, Southern Harmony and Musical Companion (reproduction by Has- 
tings House, New York, 1939, of the Philadelphia edition of 1855; originally published 1835) 
37, ‘The Christian Warfare.” 

8 See E. E. Gardner and G. J. Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan (Ann 
Arbor, 1939) 242. 
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they have become Americanised in the course of years. For instance, the Varsovienne, 
danced everywhere in the West, “originated in Warsaw, Poland . . . spread all over 
Europe . . . took on different national characteristics . .. moved on to our West, its 
name corrupted to Varsouvianna....I have even heard it unsmilingly called the 
‘Varsity Anna’.”’ Or again, “Another oldtime . . . dance . . . in the West is the polka 
... which is often called the ‘pokey’ in cowboy parlance.” 

If anyone doubts that Western dancing is generically different from that of the 
East, one should study Shaw's description of the waltz as it is often seen in the West, 
the ‘Spanish Waltz,” its 1-2-3 rhythm being its only similarity to the European or 
American waltz. 

As is usual in American folk dance research, Shaw could find no printed instruc- 
tions in the “ranches and in the cow towns of the West.’”’ He had to gather all his 
material by word of mouth from “callers and from little groups of old-timers who got 
together regularly for the old-fashioned dances, out on the plains, up in the moun- 
tains, even in the city itself.’’ He succeeded nevertheless in transcribing seventy-five 
dances in his book giving sometimes as many as three versions of the same dance as 
seen in different sections of the West, with each version outlined step by step. 

For instance in a description of the ‘‘pokey’’ Shaw gives in detail two general ver- 
sions; then the polka as executed by a group from Walsenburg, Colorado, and finally 
the version of ‘‘a charming little lady who, they told me, had been reared on a cattle 
ranch near Las Vegas.’’ He considers of great importance the ideas of the old men 
and women he comes across, welcomes their criticisms and throughout the text relates 
their contributions. The schottische is a fine example of this method of research. 
After describing the Mexican style and one other form of the schottische, he writes: 
“‘We were delighted when the daughter of one of the pioneer women showed us how 
her mother used to dance the schottische over on the western slope of the Colorado 
Rockies back in the eighties. And since her dance is in three parts with each part 
repeated just as the music is arranged, I believe it to be the true form, and we have 
adopted it as our standard form of the schottische. We have since had several old- 
timers confirm it as the original form.” 

Not only is each dance carefully explained but the whole is classified according to 
Types of Dances, Types of Western Squares, Symmetrical Dances, Round Dances, 
etc. This makes it possible for a leader of a folk dance group to use the book as a guide 
in planning a program for his group or community according to technical progression 
and variety. Also many hints are given for ways to adapt the dances to particular 
kinds of groups, and to meet specific problems that usually occur in new folk dance 
groups. 

There is an excellent chapter on ‘‘The Calls,’’ a distinct American characteristic 
of country dancing. Enough examples of authentic calls are given to provide a new 
group leader with a basic framework for ‘‘calling”’ until such time as he becomes in- 
ventive on his own. The calls cited in the book certainly give one the local color of the 
West. One of the most charming is: 


‘‘Watch your honey and watch her close, 
Treat your honey to a double dose! 
Swing ’em high and swing ’em low. 
Keep on swingin’ that calico! 

Right foot up and left foot down, 
Whirligig, Whirligig, Whirligig ’round! 
Rope your cow and brand your calf, 
Swing your honey an hour and a half! 
Here I come with the old mess wagon, 
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Hind wheel broke and the axle draggin’! 
Meet your honey and pat ’er on the head, 
If she don’t like biscuit give her cornbread! 
Promenade, boys, promenade!” 


In dancing there is no universal system of notation as in music; nor is there a more 
difficult task than writing out every action in a dance so that the reader can re-in- 
terpret from the word to action. Occasionally Shaw becomes complicated in his word- 
ing but the reader is sure to find supplementary notations on the same dances in 
other sections of the book. The one hundred and forty-nine illustrative photographs 
taken in action by Loyde E. Knutson and numerous diagrams help to give one a 
visual image of the text. The Glossary and the Index are invaluable to anyone inter- 
ested in any type of American folk dancing. 

The last printing of the book includes a supplement of thirty-three Cowboy Tunes 
arranged by Frederick Knorr. They are related to the text and grouped into 6/8, 
2/4, and 4/4 rhythm, thus making it easier for the person to select appropriate music 
for the dances described in the book. Shaw has written an introduction to the chapter 
on music which is full of hints and suggestions for the usual problems that callers and 
group leaders encounter with accompanists. One wonders if there is any emergency 
Shaw has not taken care of in his book. 

Cowboy Dances is of equal importance to the theoretic scholar of folk dancing 
and to the practical leader of folk dance groups. Only a person truly convinced of the 
importance of folk dancing and truly devoted to spreading its activity could have 
written it. In its thoroughness of approach it can proudly take its place in the same 
category as the dance books of Cyril W. Beaumont and of Cecil Sharp. 


BLANCHE EVAN. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dance: A Basic EDUCATIONAL TECHNIQUE. Frederick Rand Rogers. (xx, 351 pp., 
pls., diag., charts. $3.75. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941.) 


Rogers’ Dance is the outcome of a Boston University guest course. The editor, 
himself not a dancer, strikes the keynote with the first article on The Meanings of 
Education and Dance. Twenty teachers of modern dance and ballet, as well as 
authorities in related fields, contribute their points of view. They are arranged ac- 
cording to a plan, in four parts—‘‘Part 1 discusses theory. . . . Part 2 includes guides 
to proper teaching of rhythmic activities. . . . Part 3 is definitely a guide to practice; 
specific movements are described and illustrated. ... Part 4 is a guide to the appre- 
ciation of all that goes before,’’ including biographical notes on the authors and a 
bibliography. 

There are a few enthusiastic exaggerations, some repetitions, some regrettable 
omissions, as the work of the influential dance educator, Margaret H’ Doubler; there 
is an amazing absence of contradictions among the versatile schools of thought. All 
agree on the major thesis, that dance may “transform children into more healthy, 
graceful, sensitive, courteous, cooperative, cultured, and charitable citizens’ (Dr. 
Rogers). The presentation of this creed varies from the mysticism of Ruth St. Denis 
to the everyday practicality of Mary Starks; from Louis Chalif’s emphasis on the 
more superficial social graces acquired in the ballroom, to the dynamic philosophy of 
Martha Graham. Exponents of ballet—Chalif and Chujoy—have no quarrel with 
the moderns—Humphrey, Graham, Holm. Miriam Winslow defends the essential 
spirit of ballet; Ted Shawn combines the two in his technique. 

The section on exercises is fascinating and useful. Hanya Holm and Jan Veen limit 
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themselves to a chosen few, sacrificing a rounded picture of their technique to sim- 
plicity. Juana de Laban and Pauline Chellis describe a detailed set of fundamentals. 
Ted Shawn outdoes himself in a dazzling array of exercises with excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

The most pertinent contribution is by the educators, who are less intent on art 
products than on the healthgiving and sociological functions of dance. Dr. Edgar W. 
Everts gives advice and warning on the medical side. Phoebe Barr outlines a creative 
teaching procedure. Martha Bigelow Eliot suggests the integration of all the arts in 
dance instruction. Two systems, originating in music teaching, prove their superior 
value—the Dalcroze system, sponsored by Grace L. Enders, and the Bode system of 
expression gymnastics, analyzed by Helen M. Cooper. The former achieves quick 
reaction, mental and physical harmony. The latter enriches the rhythmic training 
with exercises most beneficial in their sequence of impulse and release. ‘The ideal 
outcome of Expression Gymnastics is the unification of souls into larger units. As 
swinging movements become stronger they reach deeper into spiritual essences of 
individuals.” 

For modern man, as for primitive man, ‘‘dance was a natural and elemental expres- 
sion of emotion.”’ Walther Terry, historian and critic, Moses Smith, musician, Ruth 
St. Denis, pioneer, and Dr. Rogers himself all emphasize the functions of dance as 1) 
ritual, 2) sheer exuberance, 3) sexual selection, and 4) mimetic communication. 
Primitive expressions of these impulses survive in folk and national dances throughout 
the world—England, Spain, Russia, India—and should supplement the study of 
modern dance. Intelligent dance education may develop a modern form of communal 
dance and increase the agility, poise, and vitality of a generation hampered by cen- 
turies of inhibition. 

GERTRUDE PRoKOoscH KURATH. 
Lincoln, R. I. 


SHORES OF DARKNEsS. Edward B. Hungerford. (314 pp., index. $3.00. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941.) 


Here is a new and excellent example of the way in which the study of mythological 
materials in literature may lead to a fuller understanding of literature and make 
possible a more exact critical approach to particular texts. Time was when the study 
of myth and folk theme in sophisticated literature consisted chiefly in the collecting 
of examples accompanied by a few casual remarks about the interest and significance 
of folklore to the literary artist. Witness some of the collections of folklore in Shake- 
speare. But of recent years this purely descriptive and mostly superficial mode of 
approach has been replaced by a recognition and analysis of the fundamental role 
that folk themes and mythological beliefs often have in works of great literary art. 
An early and especially excellent example of one method of approach is to be seen 
in the late C. R. Baskerville’s English Elements in Jonson’s Early Comedy (1911). 
A second, more extensive study, was Douglas Bush’s Mythology and the Renais- 
sance Tradition in English Poetry (1932) and Mythology and the Romantic Tradition 
in English Poetry (1937). Here now is a third study, more intensive than that of 
Professor Bush, dealing with four poets of the Romantic period, Blake, Keats, Shelley 
and Goethe. 

Beginning with a discussion of the now nearly forgotten theories of mythology 
popular in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the author has ex- 
amined the mythological elements in Blake’s ‘‘Albion,’”’ in Keats’ ‘‘Endymion”’ and 
in his portrayal of the Titans, in Shelley’s ‘‘Prometheus’”’ and ‘‘Adonais,’”’ and in 
Goethe’s Helena (more exactly in the whole second part of Faust) hoping to find clues 
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to the solution of problems of meaning and significance in them from the mythological 
and cosmological beliefs of the time. Not in the standard classical presentations of 
myth, like Ovid and Hesiod, but in obscure treatments of Greek legend (Philo of 
Biblis, Sanchuniathon, and others) did the mythagogues of the Romantic era find 
their materials. And Hungerford believes that it is only when we examine their at- 
tempts to rationalize and explain the old stories that we can understand the poems 
under discussion. 

His treatment of the works considered varies from a brief discussion of the change 
in the effect of the story of Laodamia caused by Wordsworth’s leaving out the mythi- 
cal account of the foolish excess of her sorrow, to a full and detailed treatment of such 
poems as “Endymion” and ‘‘Hyperion.”’ It is in the discussion of the latter poem that 
the values of the work become particularly clear, for from a study of the books of 
mythology which Keats knew, Hungerford is able to construct a reasonable plan for 
the whole poem and to find in it a dignity and power of conception not always granted 
to the fragment. 

As “Hyperion” grows in greatness (of promise if not in execution) under this 
scrutiny, so Shelley’s ‘‘Prometheus”’ and, more strikingly, Part II of Faust appear 
less bright in the light of this research. As in the treatment of the Adonis myth in 
‘“‘Adonais,”’ Shelley became lost in his own complications, so that “the did not effect 
a clear-cut poetic conception” (239), so in Prometheus he so refined the already some- 
what obscure mythological basis of the drama that “‘the intricate structure of the 
play makes an exhausting demand upon the reader, and the reward which he obtains 
from comprehending the action is insufficient recompense for the effort involved” 
(214). In Goethe's case the author believes that the complexity and confusion grow 
not only out of a fantastic use of threads of classical story but also from an attempt 
to use as the third act the reworked conclusion of the poet's earlier epic poem on 
Achilles. Instead of a single dominant theme running through Part II Hungerford 
finds ill-assorted stories reflecting Goethe’s reading, the controversies of the times, 
and the poet's varying satiric purposes and interests. As a result of his careful and 
convincing examination of the poem, he denies that it can be considered a truly great 
work of art. 

In spite of a tendency to be dogmatic in his interpretations the author has pro- 
duced an impressive work, valuable for the critical sense displayed and even more 
valuable for the skilful use of mythological works as a means for throwing light on 
difficult literary problems. 

J. W. AsxTon. 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


SouTH CAROLINA FOLK TALEs. Comp. by workers of the Writers’ Program of Work 
Projects Administration. (Bulletin of the University of South Carolina, ix, 122 
pp., bib. Columbia, S. C., 1941.) 


This compilation of animal stories and supernatural stories is the first publication 
by the Writers’ Program of part of a large body of folk material of all kinds gathered 
over a period of more than five years. There were fourteen White and three Negro 
contributors to the present volume. The collection is composed of thirty-three animal 
stories recorded in the familiar ‘Uncle Remus’ type Negro dialect and thirty-three 
stories of the supernatural, nineteen of which are recorded in this type dialect, six 
in standard English, and those remaining partly in one and partly in the other. 
The stories are documented with references to published variants in the folklore of 
the West Indies, Bermuda, Mexico, Pueblo Indians, the Bahamas, and the Barbados. 
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A short glossary, supplementing explanations in the notes of dialect words, directly 
follows the text. The bibliography of nearly one hundred books and articles ade- 
quately covers the field of southern folklore already in print, though one might wonder 
why there are no references to the Southern Folklore Quarterly. 

The animal stories themselves, collected in Horry and Beaufort counties, are 
generally crude and abbreviated versions of well known folk stories, such as the Tar 
Baby. The type of the smart animal outwitting the stupid one by some simple trick 
is the most common theme. The supernatural stories, collected chiefly in the low 
country, are simply told, and a number of them are interesting. ‘‘The Girl in the 
Swamp,’’ a variant of the ghostly hitch-hiker, is one of the better tales. 

Of interest to the reader is the introduction to the supernatural stories, which de- 
scribes and defines what the Negro means when he speaks of hags, boo-hags, drolls, 
conjer horses, plateyes, and the like. 

Those interested in Negro dialect would doubtless like to know what method was 
used in recording the stories. It must be assumed that they were taken down in either 
longhand or shorthand, as the introduction to the animal stories states that they were 
“recorded as nearly verbatim as possible.’’ The use of a recording machine would have 
rendered the results entirely accurate. 

As a whole the collection is interesting, and it is hoped that more of the Writers’ 
Program material will find its way into print soon. The present collection is a worth- 
while addition to the field of South Carolina folklore, to which Reed Smith and others 


have contributed so much. 
GEorGE C. S. ADAMS. 


West Georgia College, 
Carrollton, Ga. 


RING-TAILED ROARERS. Tall Tales of the American Frontier 1830-60. V. L. O. Chit- 
tick, Ed. (316 pp., illus. $3.50. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
1941.) 

This book is a collection of thirty-six tall tales which have appeared previously one 
or more times. Most of them are stories which were first published in the newspapers 
or almanacs in the Southwest between 1830 and 1860. There are three Davy Crockett 
yarns, some Simon Suggs and Mike Fink stories and a number of others of the same 
general type. This is the ground that has been covered by Meine in Tall Tales of the 
Southwest, by Blair in Native American Humor, but the individual stories which the 
author has selected are by no means easily available. It is a book, then, which should 
be considered as supplementing the work of earlier editors rather than a book which 
attempts to blaze new trails. 

There are here no tall tales as taken down from story-tellers today. They are rather 
the stories which were current a century ago and recorded at that time, not by scholars 
and folklorists, but by lawyers, newspapermen, almanac writers. Anyone who has 
collected tall tales as they are being told must be aware of certain unfortunate 
changes that took place when nineteenth century writers tried to put down on paper 
the wonderfully vital and dynamic speech of the American frontiersman. Perhaps 
inescapably there often crept into the style of a good many of those writers an air of 
condescension, the air of a self-consciously educated man writing down the humorous 
language of a ‘‘common fellow.’’ The result, too, is a good deal more chaste than one 
finds among tall tale tellers today, but that very chastity may be an advantage in 
insuring this book a wider hearing than could be otherwise possible. A librarian in- 
formed me recently that the book is proving extremely popular with young people—a 
salutary comment on both the book and the tastes and interests of a new generation 
which is going to be much more aware of our folk-heritage than its fathers. 
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The book makes a very pleasing addition to the material which is in that borderland 
between literature and folklore; the illustrations by Lloyd J. Reynolds are in keeping 


with the vigorous material of the text. 
s Louis C. Jongs. 


New York State College, 
Albany, N. Y. 


STAGECOACH NortTH. W. Storrs Lee. (210 pp. $2.00. New York: Macmillan, 1941.) 


This is an honest, extremely readable book about life in Middlebury, Vermont, 
during the first half-century of the American republic. The material for the book was 
drawn from contemporary newspapers, diaries, letters, and town records—many of 
them at the Sheldon Museum in Middlebury—and the author has pieced his findings 
together into a smooth account of a first-generation Vermont town. The organization 
is topical rather than chronological, and while this method entails a loss of something 
of the dynamic in Middlebury institutions, it is a successful means of bringing order 
out of what was an extremely heterogeneous mass of material. Mr. Lee achieves con- 
tinuity by relating the various phases of Middlebury life to a particular couple—his 
own great-great-grandfather and great-great-grandmother; in a series of chapters he 
describes their home, neighbors, politics, religion, entertainment, education, medicine, 
reading, and communications. 

It is no disparagement of the book to say that it was designed for the general public 
rather than for the specialist. To judge by what this reviewer has been able to check, 
the research has been done none the less carefully, and for those who are interested, 
there is a useful section at the close of the volume listing sources and giving citations 
for direct quotations. 

Mr. Lee quite rightly emphasizes the self-sufficiency of the Middlebury community, 
and the town emerges as a compact social organism, with a number of vigorous per- 
sonalities, a well-developed set of indigenous institutions, a tang of its own. Limita- 
tions of space prevent mention of more than a few of the glimpses of Middlebury life 
which Stagecoach North affords, but the following may be taken as typical of the 
general treatment. The author has done some careful work on early Vermont home 
economics, and gives engaging pictures of household chores, interior decoration, and 
underclothing. His great-great-grandmother’s recipe for syllabub should send many 
readers experimenting in the kitchen—unless they have already had unfortunate 
experiences with Kenneth Roberts’ buttered rum. Gamaliel Painter, town founder, 
“one of your long-headed fellows who slies around, but brings things about,” stands 
out as the driving force of the community, as a shrewd small-town politician and 
business man. Sam Bartholomew, ‘‘The Apple Man,” Middlebury’s contribution to 
New England crack-pot philosophy, Reverend Thomas Merrill, Webster's rival at 
Dartmouth, and other Yankee folk reveal the town as peopled with tough-minded 
individualists. 

There is an interesting account of the genesis of the Middlebury town meeting, a 
description of the orthodox Congregational church, as usual a dominant factor in the 
town, with all-too-brief treatments of other denominations who tried to muscle in. 
Such Middlebury entertainments as political gatherings, theatrical performances, and 
an African lion (perhaps the same old king of beasts Bostonians were viewing in the 
1790's) are well covered, while brief accounts of student life at Middlebury College 
and the newly-founded female seminary witness the characteristic New England 
insistence on education as the best means of defeating ‘‘the old deluder Satan.’’ The 
volume closes with chapters on early medical practice (and well larded with quackery 
it was), the austere reading habits of the town, and Middlebury communications and 
modes of travel. 
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This reviewer has but two criticisms to make of Mr. Lee’s delightful book. The first 
concerns the author’s use of specific detail. Mr. Lee has sucked the marrow out of the 
old records; he has organized his material intelligently; but he is too prone to let it go 
at that. At times the reader cannot see the woods for the trees, and, to mix metaphors, 
would welcome a chance to come up for air now and then. A broader point of view with 
more generalization would give perspective to the specific fact. Secondly, though 
Middlebury was to a large degree self-sufficient, it did not exist in a vacuum. Mr. Lee, 
in common with most local historians, fails to set his town in its contemporary: na- 
tional setting. More treatment of Middlebury’s economic relationship with the rest 
of New England, of its connection with state and national politics—the rise of Jef- 
fersonian democracy in Vermont, for example, of the effect on the inhabitants of 
the religious changes that were shaking New England at this time, would do much 
to give the town its place in the national scene. Perhaps this would have extended 
the book beyond its intended scope, but it certainly would make Middlebury mean 
more to the general student of New England and United States history. 

This second criticism in no way detracts from the worth of what Mr. Lee has ac- 
complished; this reviewer is simply sorry that he did not go further. Finally, prospec- 
tive readers will be glad to know that Stagecoach North is almost entirely free of the 
blatant ancestral horn-blowing that so often characterizes, and distorts, local history. 

FREDERICK S. ALLIs, JR. 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


CUENTOS Y LEYENDAS DE M £xico. Alfredo Ibarra, Jr. (312 pp. Mexico, D. F.: Acci6n, 
1941.) 

This is a collection of forty items from various regions of Mexico, including folk 
narratives, customs, and beliefs. Twenty-two of them are from Oaxaca, noted for its 
rich traditional culture, five from Michoac4n, two each from the states of Mexico, 
Chiapas and Sinaloa, and one each from Jalisco, Querétaro, Campeche, Nayarit, 
Hidalgo, Puebla and Guerrero. 

It would be difficult to select the most interesting item; their traditional horizons 
extend back to various points, in some cases, deep into the past of the prehispanic 
peoples. 

Some of the tales show European origin. Such are, for example, ‘‘The Enchanted 
Prince,”” which is an implantation in Jalisco of the French tale of ‘‘Beauty and the 
Beast,’’ ‘‘Peter and John the Fool,’’ which probably is of Spanish origin, ‘‘Let Him 
Buy You Who Does Not Know You,” which is attributed in Spain to students and 
muleteers, the traditional festival and customs of ‘‘St. John’s Day,” which is typical 
of Asturias, the tale of ‘‘The Lion and the Cricket,”’ which appears in almost all the 
anthologies, the tale of ‘‘The Shoemender,”’ which appears to be related to the ballads 
of Extremadura of ‘‘The Farmer,”’ and which are properly legendary religious nar- 
ratives of the Flight into Egypt of the Virgin, St. Joseph and the Christ Child, in 
the time of Herod. 

Also found in this book are some allusions to Scandinavian mythology, as in the 
case of the gnomes of the article ‘‘All4 en la Chinantla.’’ Greek mythology also seems 
to be represented in narratives from Michoac4n, which speak of sirens or women 
turned into fish from the waist down, such as appear in “The Ballad of the Full 
Moon.” Also there are allusions to the Devil which Spanish tradition left impregnated 
in the folklore of various parts of Mexico, among others in Michoac&n, and in this 
same place are cited too the watersprites of Asturian tradition, which in Asturias are 
called xanos and in Michoac4n Los chanes de Chumbitaro. 

But one thing that gives this book preeminent folklore value is its material of in- 
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digenous origin, in which the different tribes have preserved their traditions of many 
centuries. Such material we have in “‘El origen de los Zapotecos,”’ ‘‘El lunes del cerro,” 
in Oaxaca, “‘El origen de los Chiapas,’’ “El origen de los Mixtecos,"’ ‘‘El p4jaro Cu,” 
“La venganza de los tacuates.”’ ‘‘La abuela encantada”’ concerns the indigenous bath 
in relation to the grandmother goddess; ‘‘Titna Nihi,’’ tells how Mother Earth should 
be nourished in order that she produce flowers; ‘‘La fiesta del mogote,”’ refers to dances 
by which the Indians of Jaltepec, Oaxaca, obtain rain. ‘‘La flor de Castilla,”’ relates 
the story of a young lady who was in love with a river, and who was converted into a 
fish. There are other accounts, of Spanish witches and Aztec nahuales, of the winged 
king, Affane Laschine, of the primitive Chontals, and of Huilicpatli, or the art of fore- 
telling the future. 

Simple candor, misty remoteness in time and space, realism, tragedy, cleverness, 
egoism, pride, in short, humanity in all its phases unfolds in this book, the product of 
an artist who is master of the simple narrative art. 


Mexico City, D. F. 


VICENTE T. MENDOZA. 


SONGS OF THE MICHIGAN LUMBERJACKS. Earl Clifton Beck. (xi, 296 pp., illus., music. 
$3.00. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1941.) 


In Songs of the Michigan Lumberjacks Mr. Beck presents over a hundred songs, 
ballads, and poems which he has collected with the aid, as he tells us, of student 
helpers and other friends. In his introduction, in the appendix, and in brief notes in- 
troducing almost every individual song or poem he tells of his experience in collecting 
the song, furnishes the name and sometimes a description of the person whose version 
he has chosen for inclusion in his volume, and gives information about the factual 
basis of the ballad and the probable authorship. Because Mr. Beck lets us see the way 
he has traveled, the book has an aliveness, which the reader enjoys. The frontispiece 
is the reproduction of a snapshot of an old-time lumberjack, Perry Allen, who, as he 
sits on the steps whittling, looks as if he were able and willing to sing songs or spin 
yarns for anyone who might come along. 

The reader appreciates the information that the compiler has furnished but if he is 
especially interested in the history of lumberjack lore he may regret that Mr. Beck 
did not furnish even more information. For instance, for song No. 96, titled ‘‘Paul 
Bunyan,” the only information given is: ‘‘Recited by W. J. Taylor, of Bay City.”’ 
The first stanza of this ballad is followed by the word Chorus and the line ‘‘Down, 
down, hi-derry-down.’’ We wish we knew when and where Mr. Taylor learned it, and 
we wonder whether Mr. Taylor recited it because he did not know the tune or whether 
it was because he had invariably heard it recited and not sung. The fourth stanza is:— 

When I got to the camp I asked for a job. 

Paul Bunyan he met me with a wink and a nod. 

My two eyes were black, and I looked like a tramp, 

But he says, ‘‘You’re right welcome to Paul Bunyan's camp.” 


About twenty years ago I learned a song, ‘“‘John Hopper’s Hill,’’ from an American 
of Irish ancestry who, with other young people, had sung it in Iowa in the late eighties. 
One stanza of the song has the names of several Iowa small towns in it. The second 
stanza is:— 


I went up on the hill and inquired for a job; 

John Hopper he gave me a wink and a nod. 

My eyes they were black and says he, ‘‘You’re a pill, 

But then you're quite welcome on John Hopper’s hill.” 
Derry, down, down, down-derry-down. 
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The melody is in three-quarter time. Beginning with the second John, the tune goes: 
re, do, la, sol, sol, sol (each a quarter note), ti (whole measure) ti (whole measure), 
la sol, sol (each a quarter note), do (half note and hold). 

One’s mind jumps to tentative, quickly-conditioned conclusions. Had Mr. Beck 
given us a little more information, the mind, monkey-like, walking the taut liana ways 
that link analogies (the figure is Aldous Huxley’s, in his poem ‘‘First Philosopher’s 
Song”) would have been able to go just a little farther—on second thought, perhaps 
only to get a little farther out on a limb. 

As we have been indebted before to other collectors, we are now indebted to Mr. 
Beck for preserving for us in this book many pieces that have been sung or said in our 
American lumber woods. 

EsTHER SHEPHARD. 


San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 


THE GOLD RusH SonG Book. Comprising a Group of Twenty-Five Authentic Ballads 
as They Were Sung by the Men Who Dug for Gold in California during the 
Period of the Great Gold Rush in 1849. Compiled by Eleanora Black and Sidney 
Robertson. (55 pp., illus., music. $2.00. San Francisco: The Colt Press, 1940.) 


With three exceptions, these twenty-five songs seem to have been patched together 
from earlier printed sources, ‘‘the paper-bound songsters published before 1860.’’ The 
editors admit readily that ‘‘no living singers have been found in California who sing 
just these words to just these tunes.’’ The editors claim for their texts that ‘‘they 
would have been recognizable, at least, to a California miner in the Fifties.”’ This 
seems a very modest claim for the materials. The background of this slim volume is 
an extremely valuable Check List of California Songs done by the WPA in 1940 and 
for which Mrs. Robertson did a great deal of work. That longer and more scholarly 
study may well gain further attention through the popularization of its materials in 
this attractively printed volume. As the old song-books grow increasingly scarce 
around the country, these re-printings and modernizations will help to make the texts 
better known. The difficulties inherent in such publications as these is reflected in the 
editors’ words that their ‘‘mating of texts to tunes is... not to be taken too seri- 
ously.’’ This is not to be taken to mean that the work is careless or inaccurate, but it 
is rather the honest confession of bafflement that overtakes anyone who seeks to make 
definite texts from such unstable materials. If the editors have succeeded in bringing 
together a set of texts that are ‘“‘recognizable,”’ they have achieved their ambition and 
earned our gratitude. 

THELMA G. JAMES. 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


A Book or DanisH BA.tLaps. Axel Olrik. Trans. by E. M. Smith-Dampier. (350 pp., 
frontis. $3.00. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press for the American 
Scandinavian Foundation, 1939.) 


Something like one hundred and fifty years have passed since examples of Danish 
popular ballads began to appear in English translation. Scott’s contemporary, Robert 
Jamieson (Popular Ballads and Songs, 1806) was a pioneer. George Borrow made 
numerous contributions, many of which have not become generally available until 
quite recently, in the ‘‘Norwich” edition of Borrow’s Works. In 1860 came R. C. A. 
Prior’s Ancient Danish Ballads, an annotated collection in three volumes. Since that 
time occasional additions have been made by various translators, among them Miss 
Smith-Dampier, whose larger grouping now makes a substantial fresh appeal. 
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Svend Grundtvig, the founding editor of the great Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 
from the beginning of his career had in mind not only the severe demands of the 
scholar but as well the lively enthusiasm of the reader at large. His successor, Axel 
Olrik, maintained the same dual purpose. Out of this proper regard for the wider 
interests of the Danish public came his excellent selection from the total resources, 
Danske Folkeviser i Udvalg (1899, 1909). In the original this edition, fortified by a 
suitable scholarly introduction, has rendered admirable service in the schools and 
homes of Denmark. It is this popular collection, with some few omissions, that Miss 
Smith-Dampier has now made available in English, to the number of eighty-two 
ballads, representing all of the types of poems to be found in the standard Danish 
repository of more than five hundred titles. 

It may be presumed that the translation of a ballad should be accurate and pleasing; 
and that if one of these requirements must be sacrificed on occasion, it should not be 
accuracy that suffers. There are few who might have the temerity to maintain with 
regard to their own translations, as did Andrew Lang for an imitation of his own 
composing, that story and style would deceive the elect. The Danish ballads, like 
the English, have an archaic quality of narrative and wording, most difficult to trans- 
mute into another language. Miss Smith-Dampier, nevertheless, has succeeded in 
reproducing the contents of the originals and in clothing the composition with a 
moderated archaism of diction and style which harmoniously suggests the manner of 
the related English ballads. 

The running reader will find here a treasury of simple and at times gripping poetic 
narratives. The devotee of English balladry will discover analogues and companion 
pieces that cannot fail to enrich his understanding of folklore and folk song. 

S. B. Hustvepr. 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CEREMONIAL COSTUMES OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS. Their Evolution, Fabrication, and 
Significance in the Prayer Drama. Virginia More Roediger. (xvii, 234 pp., bib., 
40 pls., 25 figs., map. $15.00. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1941.) 


The phenomena of culture present a multiplicity of opportunities for specialized 
studies. Except in unusual cases the ethnologist’s training limits him to an intensive 
investigation of two or three aspects of the cultural possessions of a particular group 
and a more or less generalized statement of the remainder of the culture. Anthropolo- 
gists are therefore grateful when technical experts from other disciplines contribute 
their services to the enrichment of the science. In the present case we are indebted to 
Miss Roediger for placing at our disposal her specialized knowledge of art and the 
drama. : 

The volume is divided into four sections. Part one sketches Pueblo history and 
gives a picture of modern Pueblo Indian life. While this section does not conform to 
the high standard of the remainder of the work, it serves its purpose in the main, 
furnishing a non-technical background and introduction. 

Part two, Costume Materials and Their Significance, describes in detail the various 
materials used in the production of secular and religious costumes. Here the reader is 
treated to an account of the technological processes involved in converting raw ma- 
terials into finished products. The steps in preparation and fabrication are excellently 
diagrammed and will serve as a model for the exposition of this type of material cul- 
ture. The high standard is continued in the third section, Detailed Analysis of Parts 
of Costumes, wherein various items of ornamentation and clothing are minutely 
described and illustrated. The fields of costume material and types have been sorely 
neglected in Southwestern ethnology and great credit is due Miss Roediger for gather- 
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ing and organizing the information extant, as well as supplementing it with her own 
field and museum studies. 

Part four, Costumes in Relation to the Prayer Drama, includes an acute analysis 
of the development and change in costuming in the Pueblo area. The writer’s ex- 
perience in dramatic art is put to good use in defining the relationships of symmetry 
and symbolism to religious impersonation. Part four also adds new descriptive data 
on various Pueblo dances. 

Not a little of the value inherent in this volume is attributable to the illustrations. 
These occur profusely and are both in line and color. With the exception of Plate 19, 
forms, detail, and color tints are reproduced with remarkable accuracy. 

W. W. HI. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. , 
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